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Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden 
1568 JAN BRUEGHEL DE VELOURS 1625 
Panel 254 x 19} inches 
In he June Exhibition of Old Masters held by Mr. Paul Larsen, 43 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.| 
GSEVEN 7 
pies - Coronation Number so 
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LORIES LTD. 


Established 1912 


89b WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: WEL. 7077 Telegrams : ANTI QUISTS, W’ ESDO LONDON Cables: LORI ES, LON DON 





A SUPERB PAIR OF OLD ROCKINGHAM VASES. 23in. high 


Centre panels painted, (left) view of Buckingham Palace, showing the Marble Arch in the foreground before it 

was removed to its present site ; (right) showing Windsor Castle with the Round Tower. The Panels of Flowers, in 

natural colours, and the large centre panels are painted on a rich claret ground, overgilded with gold traceries. 
Richly gilded exotic birds form handles. 


SHOWING STAND 26, ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 


We are always anxious to purchase similar examples 
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PERCY WEBSTER 


I. E. WEBSTER 


I'7 Queen Street, Mayfair, London, W.1 
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RHENISH 1607 


SILVER, CLOCKS, WATCHES and OBJECTS OF ART 
Telephone—MAYFAIR 4934 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
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By appointment. Antique Dealers to H.M. Queen N 


MALLETT & SON 


(ANTIQUES) LTD. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 4527 and 8926 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE CLOCKS AND SILVER 


Stand 88 





\ SUPERB SET OF FOUR CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY ARMCHAIRS IN THE CHINESE TASTE. Circa 1760 
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MIDLETON 


Works of Art) 
42 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, 5S.W.3 


Kensington 2682 


18th Century and Regency Furniture 
Interior Decoration 


FINE ADAM MARQUETRY COMMODE inlaid with satinwood, the top fan medallioned, centred by a pearwood florette, 
bordered in king and tulip woods. The sides with a trellis inlay in the French taste. With two breakfront frieze drawers and 
three cupboards below. Ormolu side mounts. Circa 1775. Size 2 ft. 8} in. high by 4 ft. 8 in. wide by 1 ft. 10 in. deep. 
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Established 1879 (From South Audley Street) 


G. JETLEY 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


24 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone MAYfair 3884 and 3885 
<> 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE . PICTURES - WORKS OF ART 





A rare and very beautiful Bow-fronted Mahogany Sideboard by SHEARER. Finely inlaid with choice Veneers. Late 18th century. 
From the Skull Collection, with old label. Overall sizes: 6ft. 6in. long, 2ft. 6in. deep, 2ft. ]lin. high. 
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BY APPOINTMENT SILVERSMITH 
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Bie Spree BE Ss st 
Waiter, diam. 15? ins. shaped piecrust border with flat chased and engraved decoration. 
\ ped } ‘ 
GEORGE II, 1738. William Beilbv & Co. Newcastle. 


Tea Pot, melon fluted with flat chased and engraved Coffee Pot, fluted with flat chased and 
decorations. GEORGE IL, 1736. engraved decorations. GEORGE II, 1738 
Maker : Pere Pilleau ot London, Maker: Pere Pilleau of | ondon. 


his mark overpunched by James Ker of Edinburgh. 


THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 
Crown Jewellers 
incorporating GARRARD & CO. 


112 Regent Street London W.1 
NUMBER *« ]]2’ IS OUR ONLY ADDRESS - TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 
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HOLMES 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUE SILVER, OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE AND JEWELS 
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A PAIR OF FINE ANTIQUE SILVER SOUP TUREENS AND COVERS 
London Hallmark 1799. Maker: R. Salmon. Overall height 12 inches. Would sell singly. 
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t ° i A BOOK ON HALL-MARKS 

tee See ee 7s. 3d. post free. 


HOLMES LTD., 29 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(Our Only Address) Telephone: REGENT 1396 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
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A pair of unusual Chippendale Mahogany Dumb Waiters 


You are cordially invited to visit our collection of English and Continental Works of Art 
recognised as the most comprehensive in the World, including 


a large selection of curtains and fabrics 


EXHIBITING AT ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR, STAND 86 


44-52 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


TELEPHONE MUSEUM 2121 
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ENLARGEMENT 
OF SIGNATURE 





PAINTING OF CHARLES I, 


shown dressed in green 
undercoat with frill to neck, 
and holding a white em- 
broidered nightcap. The 
signature of the painter and 
date (1649) is shown in the 
enlargement. It would appear 
that this is one of the last 
painted portraits of Charles I, 
and is framed in its original 
painted frame. 





Mary Bellis 


CHARNHAM CLOSE, HUNGERFORD, BERKS. 


Phone 200 


Vill 






























16TH CENTURY 
SCULPTURE 


in limestone of St. Anne and 
the Virgin. Traces of poly- 
chrome are visible. Height, 
23 inches. 


EARLY 


THESE FINE EARLY SPECIMENS MAY BE 
SEEN ON STAND 77 AT THE ANTIQUE 
DEALERS’ FAIR - GROSVENOR HOUSE - JUNE 1073-257 


CHARNHAM CLOSE, HUNGERFORD, BERKS. 


Phone 200 
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| D \ | Specialist in the Finest 
English and Irish Glass 


An extremely rare Early English 
Sporting Punch Bowl, 11} in. diameter, 
7} in. high. Cirea 1710-20. The bowl 
is covered with diamond point engrav- 
ing depicting huntsmen and hounds, 
stag, birds, etc., in a woodland setting. 
One of the finest known examples of 
English diamond point. 


There will be an Evyhibition of a 
Royal Goblet enamelled in colours 
with the Royal Arms, and signed by 
W. Beilby, at 3 Grosvenor Street, W.1, 
from June 4th to June 19th, with a 
selection of other Beilby Drinking 
Glasses, kindly loaned by Mr. Donald 
Beves. Also a number of original 
water-colour drawings and sketches 


by W. Beilby. 


Collectors are invited to inspect 


these unique specimens. 





3 GROSVENOR STREET, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Tel. Grosvenor 3130 


Cables: “Crystaldav, London” (W. Union). 

















DAVID BLACK & SONS 


1 BURLINGTON GARDENS 
NEW BOND STREET - W.1 


have for sale one of the most carcfully 
chosen collections of Antique English and 
Continental Silver, Objets de Vertu and 
fine Works of Art in Great Britain and 
America. We are always desirous of pur- 
chasing for cash any of the aforementioned 
Works of Art. 
We especially wish to purchase 
WEST AFRICAN, INCA and 
MEXICAN Primitive Sculpture 
and Works of Art in Gold, Ivory, 
Bronze, etc., viz.: Figures, Busts 


and Masks. 


Felegraphic Address : Telephone: 


* DAVIBLACK, LONDON” REGENT 3851 


CARLTON ANTIQUE SILVER, INC. 
15 East 60th Street, New York 22 








ALFRED C. PEMBERY, Lio. 


M.B.A.D.A. 
DORSET SQ. GALLERY, WHITCHURCH, HANTS 
Patronised by 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


{NTIQUES, CHINESE WALLPAPERS, ETC. 





Fine Georgian Carved Marble Mantel, with Brocatella 
Marble Columns. 


Removed from Portman Sq., W.1. 


London 55 miles. Phone : 151, Whitchurch, Hants. 
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MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


LOVE & SONS 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE 








THE “FAIR GROUND” BY DAME LAURA KNIGHT, R.A. Canvas 56in,. 74in,. 


PICTURES BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS. 

FINE OLD PRINTS, MAPS AND SAMPLERS, ETC. 

BOOKCASES, MIRRORS AND CHOICE BRIC-A- 
BRAC. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PREPARATION 

OF INVENTORIES AND VALUA- 

TIONS FOR INSURANCE, PROBATE, 
TRANSFER OR OTHERWISE. 





THOMAS LOVE & SONS 
GRAMS: LOVES PERTH PE RTH = SCOTLAND PHONE: 2226 (3 lines) 
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ESTABLISHED 1867 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 


PORCELAIN, CHINA, POTTERY & CRYSTAL 





A SELECTION OF “COALBROOKDALE” 


OLD ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
CHINA, PORCELAIN AND POTTERY, 
CHINESE PORCELAIN, IVORIES, BRONZES, 
ORIENTAL AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 


TRADE BUYERS AND OVERSEAS 

VISITORS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 

TO INSPECT ONE OF SCOTLAND'S 
FINEST COLLECTIONS. 


THOMAS LOVE & SONS 
GRAMS: LOVES PERTH PERTH = SCOTLAND PHONE: 2226 (3 lines) 
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CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON _ pitieiniteSetattns, 


Ltd. 


case.) 


Stand No. 22 
at the 


FAIR 
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Telephone: WELBECK 8664 STRATFORD ANTIQUE GALLERY, 59 & 61 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Large Antique Bone Ship 
Model of a Frigate, mounting 
28 bronze Cannon between 


decks 2’ 7” long (with glazed 


ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 


ESTABLISHED 1886 











C. John 70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.: 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD Telephone: REGent 5288 


Also at 36 NIGH ST., OXFORD. Telephone: Oxford 4197 


and 34 READING RD., HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
Telephone: Henley-on-Thames 11 


Fine Tapestries 
Savonnerie and Aubusson Carpets 
Needlework and Brocades 


English and French Furniture 


A finely woven Lavher Kirman silk prayer rug in delightful varied 


shades on an aubergine field. Size 5’ 8" =< 4’ 4”. Circa 1800, 
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By Appointment 


By Appointment to H.M. Queen Mary 


to H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother 





LTD 


33 & 93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO 


and at 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 





SUPERB FLAGON, LONDON 1766 
Height 103 inches. Weight 34 oz. Maker John Payne. 


STAND 32 
DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 
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The 
REDFERN GALLERY 


CORONATION 
EXHIBITION 


Important Paintings 
by 
CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
ARTISTS, 1953 





Opening May 28th — Closing July 25th 


es 
=a © 


Family Group by HENRY MOORE 


20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, LONDON, W.1 




















W. WILLIAMSON & SONS 


F. H. Boys 


Old English 
Furniture 


Antique Dealers’ Fair, 
Stand 20 


A pair of Queen Anne Walnut Chairs 


TELEPHONE No 5019 
CASTLE HOUSE 
49 QUARRY STREET 


GUILDFORD, SURREY 
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An XVIIIth Century English Tapestry, 8 ft. 1 in. high by 5 ft. 10 in. wide. Reds and blues on a deep oatmeal 
ground. In beautiful condition. From Cusworth Hall, Doncaster. This mansion was built in 1740 by William 
Wrightson. The original bill shows this tapestry to have been purchased for Cusworth Hall in 1749. 


ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR STAND No. 97 


ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


Members of the British Antique Dealers Association Ltd 


38 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Mayfair 4195 
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MANN & FLEMING 


(D. S. Mann and Ronald Fleming Ltd.) Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd 


{NTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 
Nite meh COMME Givelliiemilele)s 


120b Mount Street 
| ey ieleys Pa ee 


GROsvenor 2770 


Set of Six mid-18th Century English painted armchairs from WARDOUR CASTLE 








ANNOUNCING A NEW “YELLOW BOOK” 


ANTIQUES YEARBOOK 
Encyclopedia Directory 1953-4 


Collectors and dealers will be at a disadvantage if not cognisant 
of the many changes in addresses and tours, superseding all previous 
volumes. 


Italian Paintings 


Features: XIXTH CENTURY CHINA AND SILVER 
MARKS; OLD MAPS; ANTIQUE JEWELLERY; BOOK 
COLLECTOR’S DICTIONARY; HORSE BRASSES; 


TY r q 4 ELIZABETHAN COINS; FAKES AND FORGERIES 
IH A Z, L I ‘I ‘| 572 pages, 100 plates, only 7s. 6d. plus post 7d. 


- DEPT. A, TANTIVY PRESS, TIBBERTON, GLOS. 
G A L L EK, RY 











GIMPEL FILS GALLERIES 


5 


FRENCH centoay PAINTINGS 


Works by E. Boudin, P. Bonnard, J. B. C. Corot, 

R. Dufy, Fantin-Latour, Constantin Guys, 

S. Lepine, Luigi Loir, G. Loiseau, A. Modigliani, 
G. Rouault, M. Utrillo, E. Vuillard 


* 
50 SOUTH MOLTON ST., LONDON, W.1 


MAYFAIR 3720 


4 Ryder Street, St. Fames’s, S.W.1 
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1688 


PAUL DE LAMERIE: 


1751 


Citizen and Goldsmith of London 


T was an important discovery, resulting 

from much research, when, in the baptismal 
records of the Walloon Church of Bois-le-Duc 
(’s Hertogenbosch) in the Netherlands, an 
entry was found which immediately identified 
itself as belonging to the infant Paul 
Lamerie : 


de 


“The 14th April 
(1688) was baptised 
Paul Jaques (born 9th 
ditto), son of Paul 
Souchay de la Merie, 
and of Constance le 


Roux, presented by 

Mr. Jean Souchay de 

la Chancellerie and gq (x? 
Madame Copes, in the pn oo pinta 


place of Jaques Bourse 
residing at The Hague, 
his godfather, and of 
Marguerite 
residing 


Vignon, 
at Amster- 

dam, his godmother.” 
The future was to be 
full of further revealing 
recordings in the life of the young Paul. His 
apprenticeship is shown in the records of the 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths : ““6 Aug. 
1703. Memorand(um) that I, Paul de Lamerie, 
son of Paul de Lamerie, of ye parish of St. 
Anne’s, Westminster, Gent, do put myself 
apprentice to Peter Plattell, Citizen and Gold- 
smith of London, for the term of seven years 
from this day.” 


Members of 
exhibit 


Issued by The British Antique Dealers’ Association Limited, whose members are available to assist and advise the public. 





A Silver Gilt Dish, bearing the crest of the Worshipful 
Company of Goldsmiths, made by Paul de Lamerie in 1741. 
By courtesy of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. 





Consider, also, his further joy, on 4th Feb- 
ruary, 1712, when he was “‘made Free of Ser- 
vice,” enabling him, the following day, to enter 
his first mark at Goldsmiths’ Hall: and four 
years later, 11th February, 1716/17, to “receive 
the nuptial blessing’ upon his marriage to 
Louise Juliott “in the 
Church of Glasshouse 
Street.” Five months 
after his marriage, too, 
he was to be admitted to 
the Livery of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company. 

No artist is known to 
have painted this great 
master craftsman, who 
sold plate to the Rt. Hon. 
George Treby to the 
value of {2025 : 4: 3, 
the su- 
perb Newdegate epergne 
at the Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum, who made 
the graceful pair of six- 
teen-branch chandeliers 


who fashioned 


now in the Kremlin and countless other 
masterpieces. If Lamerie’s tomb has long 


since disappeared his most detailed Will is 
preserved at Somerset House. The gold 
and silver which he worked and which are 
left to us enshrine his memory more vividly 
than could any monument. 


GEOFFREY HARMSWORTH, F.S.A. 


The B.A.D.A. 


this sign 


A free booklet, 


giving members’ names and addresses, may be obtained on application to The Secretary, The British Antique Dealers’ Association Limited, 
Bank Buildings, 16 St. James’s Street, London,’ S.W.1 
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One of a pair of carved jand "gilt two-plate Chippendale mirrors ; the frames carved with baskets, icicles, roses and C-scroll 
ornamentation, ¢c. 1760. Height 7 ft. 2 in. Width 2 ft. 8 in. 
I'wo of a set of four 3-light Georgian lustre wall brackets, ¢. 1790. Height 1 ft. 3 in. Width 1 ft. 8 in. 


Stand No. 48 


GREGORY & CO. (Bruton Street) LTD. 


Specialists in I eriod Interior Decoration 


Established 1823 27 Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, London, W. |! Tel.: Mayfair 2608/9/0 
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A superb pair of Louis XVI ormolu and bronze 3-light candelabra on circular marble and ormolu bases. ¢. 1780. 


A very fine quality rosewood commode of 4 drawers, cross-banded, the front and sides serpentine in bold curves, the flared 
corners finishing in scroll carved ends at the top and bottom, The brass handles and key plates are of a beautiful design in the 
French taste. 


One of a pair of fine Chinese Chippendale carved and gilt mirror frames, of foliage aad flowers, two birds in flight and 
surmounted by a Pagoda. ¢c. 1820. 


GREGORY & CO. (Bruton Street) LTD. 


Established 1823 27 Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, London, W. |! Tel.: Mayfair 2608/9/0 
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GREENWOOD & CLARK 


(Established 1927) 












Antique Furniture, Silver, China 





and Decorative Accessories 





Open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m every weekday 





Sundays by appointment 






All prices are clearly marked 































































One of a pair of early 18th century carved and gilded Console-tables £65 pair. 
Mirror in gilded frame £32 10s. 
Antique porcelain figure of Quan-You, in green, yellow and aubergine 
glazes, £75. 
Pair of Blanc-de-Chine Frogs of the Ch’ien Lung Period £48. 
Pair of Ram’s-head Italian Urns and Covers £21. 
Pair of Georgian Wall Brackets, carved and gilded, £27 10s. 











DORCHESTER-on-THAMES 


near OXFORD 
Phone : WARBOROUGH 101 




















FACING ABBEY 











(LONDON—HENLEY—OXFORD—STRATFORD ROUTE) 


PUBLIC AUCTION IN PARIS 


Auctioneers : 


M* Etienne Ader, 6 rue Favart 
M* R-G. Laurin, 10 rue de la Grange 
Bateliére 


OLD MASTERS 


by Bonington, L-G. Moreau, Perronneau, 
Vranex 


PASTELS by PERRONNEAU 


WATERCOLOURS & DRAWINGS | 
by Borel, J-B. Huet, A. Saint-Aubin 


WORKS by J-H. FRAGONARD | 


aa 


MODERN PAINTINGS 


by Cassatt, Cross, Van Dongen, Laurencin, 
Lebourg, Marquet, Monticelli, de Segonzac, | 
Vuillard 


| 
ORIENTAL OBJETS D’ART 


Coromandel Lacquer Screen 


0 


OBJETS D’ART & FINE FURNITURE | 
of the XVIlIIth CENTURY 


Porcelain Bronzes 





FURNITURE and CHAIRS 


bearing the cyphers of master craftsmen, 
belonging to various private collections 


aa 


SALE at the GALERIE CHARPENTIER 


Tuesday the 9th and Wednesday the 10th 
June, 1953, at 2.30 p.m. 


Experts : 


MM. SCHOELLER-= and _ ~PACITTI; 
MM. C. and T. CATROUX; M. F. MAX 
KANN; MM. A. and G. PORTIER; M. B. 
DILLEE; MM. P. DAMIDOT 
and J. LACOSTE 


On View: Monday 8th June, 1953 








































A set of early Sheraton chairs com- 
prising six side and one arm, c. 1790. 
The ‘finely carved back is typically 
Hepplewhite in design, and the chair 
itself has combined the purer styles of 


both Hepplewhite and Sheraton. 


STAND 8 
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Lorman Aloams 


8-10 HANS ROAD, LONDON, 5S. * TELEPHONE KEN 5266 
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MAPLE 





By Appointment 
Dealers in Antiques to the late Queen Mary 


CAMEO CORNER 
for 
Beautiful Jewels 


26 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON 
W.C.1 


Closed all day Saturday Tel.: MUSeum 0401 














MAHOGANY 
CHIPPENDALI 
CABINET 
of fine colour 
Width 4/t 


Visit our 


STAND No. |7 


ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 


MAPLE & CO. LTD. 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.1 


PARI: BUENOS AIRES 

















Gorringe’s 
AUCTION GALLERIES 
LEWES, SUSSEX 
CHIPPENDALE AND SHERATON FURNITURE 


r —E 


{1 corner of one of our five well-lit Galleries 


NEXT JULY 7th & 8th SALE 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN’ FURNITURE, 
SILVER PLATE, CHINA, GLASS, PAINTINGS, 
CARPETS AND WORKS OF ART 


ROWLAND GORRINGE & Co., Lewes 
UCKFIELD Phone 660 HURSTPIERPOINT 
DITCHLING 
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THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD.) 


Specialists in Antique Oriental and European Carpets 
and Rugs, Tapestries and Embroideries 
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A MOST UNUSUAL ANTIQUE BERGAMOS (Asia Minor) CARPET, 
small repeated design on emerald green ground, cream border. Size 9’ 6” 6’ 0”. 


ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 


6a Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1 


TELEPHONE: REG. 4951 


TELEGRAMS: VIARTLERIE. Piccy. LONDON 
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PHILLIPS 
of HITCHIN LT. 


Stand 15 


GROSVENOR 
™ 
HOUSE 
\ FAIR 
J 


A mahogany drum table, 3’ 5” diameter 


yw Manor ae 
Hitchin, Mois 


Telephone: Hitchin 67 Telegrams: Phillips, Hitchin 














BIGGS of Maidenhead 





28, 30, 


Established 1866. 


A fine Hepplewhite rectangular Stool in Mahogany. 


32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 
Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association, Ltd. 
Telephone (3 lines) 223, 963-4 
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H. W. KEIL LTD. 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association, Ltd. 


TUDOR HOUSE 
BROADWAY 
WORCS. 


Telephone 2108 








Early \8th century Walnut Cabinet on Secretaire Chest 


EXHIBITING AT ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR AND EXHIBITION, STAND 18 


also at 


31 Promenade 


(near Queen’s Hotel) 


Cheltenham 
Glos. 


Telephone 2509 


\8th century Mahogany Sofa Table 
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Queen Anne Chest of Drawers, with Lignum Vitae Veneers. Sheraton Table, crossbanded with Satinwood. Good colour and 


Width 3 ft. Height 3 ft. 


condition. 3 ft. wide. 


THOMAS BELL 


12 SAVILLE ROW, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


Tele phone : 26702 




















AYER & Co. 


(ANTIQUES) LTD. 
D. R. Bird N. D. Ayer 


8 & 9 QUIET STREET 
BATH 


Tel: 4795 


A very attractive small size HEPPLEWHITE satinwood 
Commode of fine colour, on open mahogany Stand. 
Circa i735. Length 3ft. 


Antique Dealers’ Fair 
Stand 90 
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FRENCH 
AUBUSSON 
FLEMISH 


TAPESTRY ELIZABET HAN 


NEEDLEWORK 


PERSIAN 


To Lovers of Beauty 





cD 
Beautiful things in the home call for a 
beautiful setting to ensure harmony. What 
CHINESE ae la | pei ieee 
more fitting foundation for your showpicces 
than the ‘just right ”’ carpet — French 
4 

furniture and Aubussons or Savonneries ; 
CAUCASIAN : ; 
Mahogany or Walnut and the rich warm 
tones of Oriental rugs—these and a host of 
others, together with the advice of our ex- 
perts, are yours to command at any one of 
our six branches or the Head Office, where 
an Expert Service, backed by the largest 


stocks in the country, is at your disposal. 


WRITE, "PHONE OR CALL 


TURKISH 





HE House OF PEREZ 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


162 168 BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3 (KEN 9878 & 9774) 
Exhibition Gallery and Showrooms : 112 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 


528 and 534, Sauchiehall Street, 77-79 Stokes Croft, 
GLASGOW, C.2 (DOUglas 8881 ) BRISTOL, | (’Phone 22808) 
5 and 7, Barton Square, St. Anns Square, MANCHESTER (DEAnsgate 7(C5) 
89, Commercial Road, Connaught Avenue, 
BOURNEMOUTH ('Phone 5549) FRINTON (’Phone 954) 
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ENGLISH & SCOTTISH 
SILVER SPOONS 
MEDIAEVAL TO LATE STUART 
and 
PRE-ELIZABETHAN 
HALL-MARKS ON 
ENGLISH PLATE 


IN THREE VOLUMES 


by 


COMMANDER GEORGE EVELYN PAGET HOW 
R.N.(Ret.), F.S.A.(Scot.) 








in collaboration with 


JANE PENRICE HOW 


Obtainable from 
f 
Pair of Fine Ch’ien Lung Famille Rose Vases. Height 26 in. Messrs. HOW (Edinburgh) Ltd. 


Pair of Louis Quinze Carved Gilt Tables. Height 31 in. 





3 Pickering Place 


ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Old Eng lish Furniture 


7 . Volume II is now being delivered 
Chinese Porcelain : ; 

as copies come from the binders 
anc 


Works of Art 


Volume III expected in 1954 


W. WADDINGHAM Price for the 3 Volumes : 
Ordinary Edition — 50 Guineas 
10 Royal Parade * Harrogate De Luxe Edition — 110 Guineas 


TELEPHONE: 5797 
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JUDGE JEFFREYS’ 


DORCHESTER, DORSET 


Telephone 1094 
Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd 


ee ot all ce PITT PORES 





An eighteenth century mahogany Commode Chest 
of Drawers of very fine colour and marking. 
3’ 7” wide, 1’ 9” deep. 


A late eighteenth century 
Combined Sofa and Games 
Table in rosewood’of a 
beautiful pale honey colour. 
4’ 11” long, 1’ 11” deep. 





STAND No. 24, ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR, GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, LONDON. JUNE 11th to 25th 
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BRACHER & 
SYDENHAM 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


\ Fine GEORGE II Tea Kettle, complete with Tray. London 
1732-33. Maker: John Le Sage. Weight: 92 oz. 10 dwts. 


Stand No. 23 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
READING, BERKSHIRE 


Established 1790 Telephone: 3724 


























Reserved for 
“HALLIDAYS”’ 
86 & 87 HIGH STREET 

OXFORD 
Proprietors busy 
seeking bargains 


For YOU 












































TILLEY & COQ. 


(ANTIQUES) LTD. 


2 Symons Street, 
Sloane Square, Chelsea, S.W.3 


SLO. 4753 Cables: Katilant, London 


An entrancing MENNECY 

Mustard-Pot and Cover 

painted in soft tones with 

flower sprays in which the 

Mennecy rose is predomi- 

A triangle period CHELSEA eight-lobed cup with nant, Marked with an 
curved sprays of the tea-plant in high relief. Circa impressed D.V. 

1745. The pure white of the paste and the glaze in- (Note 

dicates the first period of the Chelsea manufactory. 

when there was a high percentage of lead in the paste. 

Cf. Honey’s Old English Porcelain, Plate 1D. Ht. 3 in 


a somewhat similar 
Pot and Cover in_ the 
Fitzhenry Collection of 
Mustard Pots in the Musée 
des Arts Decoratifs in 
Paris.) Ht. 4 in 


< . ‘ : it An early MEISSEN 
A rare and important , ‘ Plate, one of a pair, 
early BOW Figure of a j with superb Hausmaler 
Musician — — decoration by Mayer 
coat, pin at an of Pressnitz 

flowered breeches, pos- Dia. 8} in. 

sibly intended to repre- 
sent Hearing in a Set of 
the Senses. Circa 1752 

Ht. 6 in 
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SUMMER EXHIBITION 


OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


including 


A MAGNIFICENT TITIAN FROM THE 
COLLECTION OF KING CHARLES I 


and works by 


CIORGIONE BOTTICELLI CORREGGIO 

TINTORETTO VELASQUEZ WATTEAU 

REMBRANDT DURER RUBENS 

POUSSIN CLAUDE VANDYKE 

COYA BOUCHER GREUZE 
WEEKDAYS: 10 a.m.—5.30 p.m. SATURDAYS: 10 a.m.—l p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

in aid of 


THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND 


FRANK T. SABIN 


Established 1848 


PARK HOUSE, RUTLAND GATE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.7 
Cablegrams: ‘Sabinus’ London Kensington 4914 and 9989 
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VIEW FROM THE TERRACE OF YORK BUILDINGS 
(Showing the Old Water Gate, St. Paul’s and Blackfriars Bridge, etc.) 


Watercolour Drawing by Thomas Theodosius Forrest, size 14 < 214 inches. 


Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1770, No. 229 


EXHIBITION OF PRINTS OF OLD LONDON 


Illustrated Catalogue on request 


FRANK ‘TT. SABIN 


PARK HOUSE 
RUTLAND GATE + KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.7 


Phone: KENsington 4914 and 9989 
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DUITS 


Finest examples of 17th century Dutch Masters 


6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : Whitehall 7440 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate undertaken 














PICTURE DEALERS 
By appointment 


By appointment 






to the late to the late 
King George VI Queen Mary 


THE PARKER 
GALLERY 


(FOUNDED 1750) 


THE MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, 1750 2 ALBEMARLE STREET 
One of our vast stock of prints and paintings of Old London PICCADILLY. W.1 
° ° 








Other specialized subjects include : 
MARINE, MILITARY, TOPOGRAPHY, SPORTING MAPS 
AND DECORATIVE ITEMS 


PHONE : GROSVENOR 5906-7 





OLD SHIP MODELS, WEAPONS AND CURIOS STAND 85 


ANTIQUE FAIR 


CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 
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A KERMESS by ROELANT SAVERY, circular panel 192 inches diameter, signed and dated. 


1953, Exhibition of Dutch and Flemish Masters 
EUGENE SLATTER 


30 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
APRIL 15—JULY 4, 1953. 10—5.30: Saturdays 10—1 


Whistrated catalogues sold in aid of wy 3 1 the Children yh EP Citta. and Youth Miiyal 
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WILDENSTEIN 


Exhibition 


THE ART OF 


DRAWING 


RAPHAEL To PICASSO 


DAILY 10-—5.30 UNTIL 
SATURDAYS 10-1 JULY 4 


147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


Mayfair 0602 

















MATTHIESEN LTD. 


French Impressionists 
and 


Old Masters 


* 


142 NEW BOND STREET LONDON W:1 
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J. F. A. TISCHBEIN. B. 1750. D.1812. Canvas 494 x 39} inches. 


Stand 25, Antique Dealers’ Fair 


LEGER GALLERIES 


(J. LEGER & SON) 


13 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


REGENT 2679 ESTABLISHED 1892 
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JACOB EPSTEIN EXHIBITION | 


MARY POTTER - Water-colours 
SIMON BUSSY “ Pastels 


June 10th to July 7th 


10—5.30. Saturdays 10—1 
T. S. ELIOT MAI ZETTERLING 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Leicester Square, London. Whi. 3375 








ae), C oper par iba 


THE PROMENADE - CHELTENHAM 





TELEPHONE 2580 
ANTIQUE SILVER - OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE - OBJETS d’ART 


oo aoe 8 REF i. ae E 4 ALERS ASSOCIATION LTD. 
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\ pair of Wedgwood jasper Triton candlesticks by John Flaxman c. 1780. 


Part of the Wedgwood collection exhibited at Grosvenor House by 


GERED of PICCADILLY ARCADE at stand 46 
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THE LEFEVRE | 


GALLERY oy 


Paintings by the old masters purchased 
of the Italian, Dutch, Spanish, French 
and German schools, from the XVth to 
the XVIIIth century. 


Highest prices paid. 


Especially required, large paintings by 
the Italian masters of the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries—religious, classical and 


domestic subjects. Please call or write to 


DAVID M. KOETSER 


9 Rose & Crown Yard, King Street 
St. James’s, London, S.W.|I 
Phone: Whitehall 3725 


Davip M. KoetTser GALLERY. 
32 E. 57 St., New York, U.S.A. 























PICASSO 


Téte de Femme. 25X19 inches. Pastel. 1921. 


PICASSO 


1900 — 1935 


Portrait of 


*f 


Until 20th, June 


ok 


a» 


my 


30 BRUTON STREET | THE MAYOR GALLERY 
¥ QO N D QO N . S W. ] 14 Brook Street, London, W.1 


Mayfair 0917 











Tel.: May 2250 Cables: Drawings, London 


Mile Lebasque 
by ROUAULT 
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THE REMOVAL 


by 


WILLIAM SHAYER, Snr. 


Size of canvas 30 » 25 inches 


M. NEWMAN LTD. 


Established 1870 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


43a Duke Street and 1/3 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone : 


WH Itehall 6068/9 Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON 
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ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS LTD. 











ieiaieaini tone 
Specialists in Paintings 
= 
GAINSBOROUGH CROME CONSTABLE WILSON 
DEVIS MORLAND  ZOFFANY 
| COROT THE IMPRESSIONISTS BOUDIN 
DEGAS CEZANNE VAN GOGH 
| CANALETTO — GUARDI 
| flee paintings by Contemporary Biritich Artiste: 


fugustus John, Richard Sickert, Matthew Smith, Stanley Spencer, 
Tristram Hillier, William Brooker 


| Cables: Invocation, London Mayfair 2920 








31 BRUTON STREET - LONDON - W.1 





























ZEB RE TICS 
RODNEY GLADWELL 


JUNE 9h 8 


to 


JULY 4th Sunday : 








2—5 
ARCHER GALLERY 
303, Westbourne Grove, LONDON, W.11 Park 8761 


Tues.—Sat, : 
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MITCHELL GALLERIES 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Limited) 














Oil on Canvas The Bowl of Punch 20 27 in. 
By M. DOVASTON 





Exhibition of oil paintings by English 


and Continental Artists always on view 


2 @& 3 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, cea S.W 1 


Telegrams : Nymphlike, Piccy, Londo ESTABLISHED 1870 ‘telephone: Whitehall 4213 
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Foe ROR TER BO RETR DER TOD ROR DEIR TOR TER TER BS TR TSR TR Te TO 


Pa Ps 


Ye Under the patronage of 
Her late Majesty Queen Mary 
Y 


Pee 4 


‘ THE 


* ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 


\k AND EXHIBITION 


NS JUNE 10th—25th 
\& (Except Sundays) 


GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, W.|I 


OPEN 11.0 AM. TO 7.30 P.M. (OPENING FROM DAY 5 P.M.) 


EEN EH ES ES ES ESE ES EE EEE ES eh eh Bek ek Sek Sok Sek Sek Sek Se 


ADMISSION 5/- SEASON TICKETS €1 


Pa Pi Pe Pe ae Oe Ee Pe Oe Te Te 


ORR Bese Sek 


DEKE ESS Meh Sek Sek Sek Sek Sok Sek Mosk Sok Mk Sok SE 


@ 
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BERT CROWTHER 


(SYON LODGE) LTD. 


Only Address: SYON LODGE, BUSCH CORNER, ISLEWORTH, MIDDX. 


Syon Lodge is next door to Syon House Telephone: HOUNSLOW 2555 








Carved Wood Adam Mantel, with Sienna Marble Slips 
and beautifully Engraved Steel Register Grate. 





| WANTED TO PURCHASE | 
| FINE GARDEN ORNAMENTS | 

















ANTIQUE FURNITURE MANTELPIECES WROUGHT IRONWORK 
PANELLED ROOMS WORKS OF ART GARDEN ORNAMENTS 
xlvii 
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One of our Sale Rooms 


FORTNIGHTLY SALES BY AUCTION 


of Antique and Modern Furniture, Pictures, Jewellery, Silverware, China, Glass, 
Carpets and Rugs. 


Sales of the contents of Private Residences anywhere in the United Kingdom. 
Valuations for Insurance and Probate. 


EXPERT ATTENTION TO ALL ENQUIRIES 


THE MOTCOMB GALLERIES 


19 MOTCOMB STREET, BELGRAVE SQU A RE, S.W.1 Telephone : SLOane 2168 























ON JUNE THE 8th, 1798... 


Harry Phillips was conducting his 82nd sale—one of pictures 
which he announced as “The Genuine Property of a 
NOBLEMAN, by whom they were collected during a long 
residence in Rome, an opportunity aided by an extensive 
FORTUNE, refincd TASTE and profound JUDGMENT.” 
Lot 75, a picture by Rembrandt of **A Matron giving advice 
to her Daughter, eminent for its characteristic and impressive 
effect and esteemed one of his best performances” realised 
300 guineas, and Lot 78, a landscape by Claude Lorraine 
depicting Laban and his two Daughters, made 210 guineas. 


Telephone: 


, 6623 4 
HOLBORN 4200 


Packing Warehouse: 
77 AGINCOURT RD. 
LONDON, N.W.3 


Telephone : 
GULLIVER 7333 
ON JUNE THE 8th, 1953— 
EXACTLY 155 YEARS LATER... 
we shall be holding our 14,858th sale. The sales GANDER & WHITE LTD 
held every week at Blenstock House cover the 


widest possible variety of fine furniture, pictures, 





SPECIALISTS 
china, etc., and form an excellent medium, both - 
for buying and selling. They are on view all day PACKING. SHIPPING and TRANSPORT 
Friday, and on Saturday until 12 noon, and : pe 


Catalogues for the current week will be sent, 
post free, on request. 


ANTIQUES, FURNITURE 
and WORKS OF ART 


PHILLIPS, SON & NE ALE 55 GREAT ORMOND STREET 


(FOUNDED 1796) LONDON, W.C.1 
BLENSTOCK HOUSE iat 
7, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, W.1! GANDER & WHITE LTD. ) 8/10 BRIDGE ST., 


MA Yfair 2424 HUDSON SHIPPING CO., INC. | NEW YORK 
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ROGERS 
CHAPMAN & THOMAS 


125 Gloucester Rd., South Kensington 
S.W.7 


+ 


Weekly Auction Sales 
of 
ANTIQUE and MODERN 
FURNITURE 
CARPETS, PICTURES, 
BOOKS, CHINA, SILVER and 
PLATED ARTICLES, etc. 


- + + 


Every Thursday at 10 a.m. 


(View Days Tuesday and Wednesday) 


Phone: Catalogues 
FREmantle 2364 Prepaid by Post 
(3 lines) 4d. each 























MELDRETH COURT 


MELDRETH, CAMBS. 


AUCTION SALE, cn the Premises, of ANTIQUE 
FURNISHINGS, formerly the private collection of the late 
J. G. Mortlock, Esq., Fine Art Dealer, of 


MORTLOCKS, 


Oxford Street, London, including: 

Sheraton and other antique tables, secretaire bookcases, and 
china cabinets. Sheraton mahogany sideboard, antique knife 
boxes and mahogany sarcophagus. 

Sets of Hepplewhite dining chairs, Regency bookcases and 
games table. Queen Anne and other antique bureaux and 
bureau-bookcases, Chippendale mahogany chairs and antique 
grandfather clocks. Jacobean and other oak buffets, chests and 
coffers, French and other mantel clocks, Broadwood player 
piano. 

William and Mary oystered chests of drawers, Sheraton 
serpentine fronted chest of drawers, antique oak and mahogany 
chests, Sheraton commode and fine Sheraton wardrobe. 
Antique mahogany enclosed dressing table and various antique 
toilet mirrors and miniature chests of drawers. 

An interesting collection of porcelain and pottery, including 
numerous figures and fine quality crested table china and glass. 
Oil paintings, engravings and other pictures. Books. Georgian 
and other silver and old Sheffield plate. 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, July 1 and 2, 1953. 
On View Monday June 29. 


Catalogues, price Is., obtainable from the Auctioneers: 


GRAY, SON & COOK 


29 St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. Tel. 4455. 











Japan Ware, Library of Books. 





By direction of the Trustees of Mrs. Susan Paton, deceased. 


LLANVAIR GRANGE 
Near ABERGAVENNY 


* 


Important 6 days’ Sale of the 


ENTIRE CONTENTS 


of the Mansion, comprising a fine selection 
of XVIIth and XVIIIth-century Furniture 
in oak and mahogany, including Refectory 
Table, Welsh Dressers, Chests, Chippendale 
break-front Bookcase, Sheraton Library 
Table, Sideboards, 3-pillar Dining Table, 
set of Chippendale Chairs, Long-cased 
Clocks. 
1,500 ozs. OF GEORGIAN AND 
MODERN SILVER 


English and Oriental Porcelain, Glass. 


FINE ENGLISH and PERSIAN 
CARPETS and RUGS 


Works of Art, Collection of Pontypool 

Curtains, 

Household Linen, and Outdoor Effects, 

including a 1938 Rolls Royce (30 h.p.) 
Saloon Car. 


Will be conducted on the premises by 


J. Straker, Chadwick & Sons 


on 


MONDAY, JULY 6th, 1953 


and 
Five following Days 
commencing at 11.30 a.m. each day. 


On View Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
July 2nd—4th, from 10 a.m, to 4.30 p.m. 


Illustrated Catalogues 5s. each, plain as. 6d. (in 
5 J 

preparation) may be obtained in due course from the 
Auctioneers, Abergavenny (Tel. 24, 25). 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23 BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Mayfair 6341 


By direction of the Executors of the late Lieut.-Col. H. V. Ravenscroft 


THE ABBEY, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX 





The Valuable Antique and Modern Furniture and Effects 
Including Tapestries, Pictures, Ornamental Porcelain, Silver, Small Cellar of Wines, Linen, Old Lead Garden Ornaments, etc., 


Will be Sold by AUCTION ON THE PREMISES on MONDAY, TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 8th, oth, 1oth and 11th, JUNE, 1953 


View days, Friday and Saturday, 5th and 6th June. Catalogues, 1/- each in due course from 


J. D. WOOD & CO. 














HENRY SPENCER PUTTICK & SIMPSON LTD. 
& SONS Fine Art Auctioneers 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A(Cantab), F.R.LC.S, F.A.1I EsTABLISHED 1794 


Rubert W. Spencer, M.A.(Cantab), F.A.1 REGULAR AUCTION SALES 


TH I ° oe English and Continental Porcelain, Pottery, Objects of Art, 
of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire ye Rang am Rpm 


Old and Modern Silver, Plate and JEWELLERY. 
Violins, "Cellos, Bows and Antique Musical Instruments. 
Staffordshire Pot Lids, Baxter Colour Prints etc. 


SALES BY AUCTION we 
| 21/22 Dering St., New Bond St., London, W.1 


TELEPHONE—MAYFAIR 6622 























of the Contents of Mansions and 








Country Houses 











20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. eR gaan 


Telephone : 531-2 (two lines) 


Telephone GERRARD 3813 


G. GARBE 
Ir D’'ARBLAY STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Norfolk Chambers, Norfolk Row, 
SHEFFIELD 1 


Telephone : 25206 (two lines) 


: 2 . Restorers to the Leading Museums 
91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone : 2654 


BRONZES- CERAMICS - ENAMELS 
IVORIES - JADES - MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL 
MOTHER-OF-PEARL - SNUFFS 
ORMOLU - BUHL - OBJETS D’ART 
FURNITURE, ETC 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 








Meissen c. 1725. 


























ROBINSON & FOSTER. LTD. 


Fine Art Auctioneers 


Incorporating Robinson, Fisher and Harding, 1830 and Messrs. Foster, 1810 
(Late of Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1) 


Queensberry Hall, 47-49 Harrington Rd., S. Kensington, S.W.7 


Telephone: KENsington 8689 





Weekly Sales of Furniture, Pictures, Engravings, Silver, and Works of Art generally 




















————— nl 





Important XVIIIth Century Bureau Cabinet 


QUINNEYS owacree’xeeonam 49-61 Bridge Street Row, Chester 


Telephone; Chester 22836 and 22632 Cable Address: ‘Needinc,’ Chester 
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DELOMOSNE & SON Liwtep 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Old English and 
Irish Glass 


Old English and 
Continental China 


Furniture 


Needlework Pictures 


Stand No. 84 


A fine Worcester Dessert Service with 
royal blue and gilt borders, the centres 
painted in natural colourings with 
various domestic and wild animals, 
allnamed. 32 pieces. 





4, CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, KENSINGTON, W.8 


(Two minutes from High Street Station) 
Telephone : WEStern 1804 


Cables: ‘‘DELOMOSNE, LONDON”’ 

















j 
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Geo HU. Antique silver pair of candlesticks by 
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Geo. III. Antique silver Second Course Dish by 


t Geo. Il. Warwick cruet by Sam. Wood of Lon- 
John Richardson of London Date 1749 Wm. Fountain of London. Date 1806. 12} in don. Date 1733. Perfect condition and Hall- 
6] in. high. Weight 26 oz dia. Weight 27} oz. marks. 10 in. high. Weight 50 oz 


15 Fn N. BLOOM & SON L*™- — Sn 


44 WEST 48th STREET 
E.C.2 WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY 
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JOHN BELL of ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE_BRITISH ANTIQUE CEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


ANTIQUES 
AND 
WORKS OF 
ART 





An Antique Chippendale Mahogany Centre Table on beautifully carved cabriole 
legs with ball and claw feet. The top measures 4 ft. 8 in. long and 32} in. wide. 
Height 35 in. 





An important Antique Virginian Walnut Bureau and Bookcase with 
finely fitted interior and very attractive glass-panelled doors. It 
An XVilith century Mahogany and Rosewood Hall Chest with original brass measures 38 in. wide and 8 ft. high to the top of the centre finial. 
finely pierced mounts and carrying handles. Length 4 ft. 10 in., height 28 in. 








An important pair of Antique George | Walnut Arm Chairs with open arms An attractive Antique Hepplewhite Mahogany Arm Chair witi finely 
and finely carved cabriole legs. shaped back, open arms and square tapered leg:. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN _ ticsinetns'cte:: and at BRAEMAR 


Antiques, Aberdeen 
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Old English 
Surniture 


and 
Works of Art 


EXTERIOR OF OUR PREMISES 
(Only two minutes from Station) 


Che Galleries, 


Frederick Creasure Ltd. 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


Pitt Street, 


The “Treasure House” 





Tel. 4414 


Preston, Lanes. 














Stewart Acton & Sons 
(BRIGHTON) LTD. 
(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 
Genuine Antiques 


PERIOD FURNITURE, 
PORCELAIN, GLASS, PICTURES, 


Ete. 





TRADE SPECIALLY INVITED 


12, Prince Albert Street, Brighton, I 


Telephone: BRIGHTON 25619 




















Specialist in Antique 


TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 
NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 
6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, S.W.1 
Regent 7196 

















M. HAKIM 


Fine collection of Antique Jewellery, 
Gold Snuff Boxes and Mechanical 
Watches on view, at our stand 
No. 56 
Antique Dealers’ Fair 


33 Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 5177 
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Telephone: Telegraphs and Cables : 
MUSEUM 5834 YELSTAN, LONDON 


Established in Hanway Street cver 50 years. 


28 & 30 HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(Back of Frascati’s) 


A very fine Chippendale mahogany riband back chair 
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ARTHUR CHURCHILL LTD. 


” 


ANNUAL JUNE EXHIBITION 


* 


Coronation and other Royal glass and 
glasses, dating from Charles Il 
to the present day. 


The exhibits will include a number 

of armorial glasses, both English and 

Continental, and will be freely open to 

all interested in historical glass and 
works of art. 


* 


The King’s Champion, engraved ona 
rummer, commemorating the Coron- 
ation of George IV. On reverse the 
Royal Crown G ww R July 19, 1821. 


* 


34 MARYLEBONE HIGH ST., W.1 





fflessrs. 4. BR. Challis Ltd. of SOUTHSEA announce the opening of their LONDON BRANCH 
at 19 SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


ANTIQUE SILVER 
CHINA 


In 


association 


with 


95/97 
a. 


GRO. 8389 





Unique Centrepiece by Elkington 


f PERIOD FURNITURE 
q. KR. Challis, Ltd. Portsmouth 5035 


PALMERSTON ROAD, SOUTHSEA, 


MERTON, 


INC., NEW YORK AND CALIFORNIA 
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GILBERT MORRIS 


NORTH WALES ANTIQUE GALLERIES 
FFYNNONGROEW +: HOLYWELL 


Phone: MOSTYN 241 


TRADE SUPPLIED 








A very fine colour 6 ft. Breakfront Bookcase (mahogany) late 18th century, displaying a selection 
of Resist and other lustre. Also few pieces of early Staffordshire to be seen on Stand No. 10, 
Antique Dealers’ Fair, Grosvenor House. 


FURNITURE ° SILVER ° GLASS ° POTTERY ° BRASS ° PEWTER 
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RICHARD OGDEN LTD. 


of PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, S.W.1 
PURCHASE FINE ANTIQUE JEWELS AND SILVER 


Regent 3514 
































RUSSELL, BALDWIN AND BRIGHT 


(Limited) 


HEREFORDSHIRE AND THE WELSH BORDER COUNTIES 


Auctioneers of Antiques, Works of Art, Fine Furnishings 
and Effects 


Country House Sales Valuations for all purposes 


FORTHCOMING SALE 


June 23rd and three following days 


HARPTON COURT, RADNORSHIRE. The entire Contents 
by direction of the Reps. of the late Sir H. W. Duff-Gordon, Bart. 


Auction Offices: LEOMINSTER, HEREFORD, TENBURY WELLS (Worcs.) and HAY-ON-WYE (Brecs.) 
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Walnut case, c. 1685. 


Joseph Knibb. 
Charles Gretton, 8-day movement, ¢, 1690 


Height 6 fr. 4 in. 


Joseph Knibb. Tortoiseshell case, ¢. 1680. 


me"  _TAMES OAKES 


Gretton, 
85. Height 6 ft. 4 in. 


month movement, 
MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD 


6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHItehall! 9174 


irics 


The Specialist in early English Clocks 
Antique Dealers’ Fair. Stand No. 51 


12 in. dial. 


c. 


lohn Knibb, Oxford. 30-hour Wall Clock. 
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“GEORGIAN ANTIQUES” Visit The Old House, 


ALWAYS HAVE A GOOD SELECTION OF 


CHOICE i8th CENTURY PIECES OF FURNITURE, etc. HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 
2I BROAD STREET BATH AND SEE ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF 
’ ANTIQUES ON THE SOUTH COAST 
TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED Telephone 5850 One visit is not enough—you will come again. *Phone: SEAFORD 2091 


























ISI IOPS : ™ SOUTHSEA Portsmouth 5035 
| of OLD ENGLISH A. R. Challis, Led. 
ID KFORD LTD. FU R \ IT ) R E Period Furniture, China, Silver, Bric-a-Brac 


‘ ema. : 95.97 PALMERSTON ROAD, SOUTHSEA 
CHINA, GLASS, SILVER AND WORKS OF ART and at 19 SWALLOW ST., PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. GRO. 8389 




















GORDON FREDERICK FINE OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 
Antiques L. FRANKLYN 
3, The Croft, Primrose Gardens, London, n.w.: 


42 PARK STREET, BRISTOL, F309 Primrose 6483 


BY APPOINTMENT 


A. HAYMAN & CO. — ANTIQUE REPAIRS — 


EPAIRS to Antique Silver ——— by skilled craftsmen; new 
ivory insulators fitted to Poet Estimates given. Parcels should 


Le sent by registered post to 
ANTIQUE DEPT. - 245 HIGH ROAD 
STREATHAM - LONDON. S.W.16 


Telephone: Streatham 2001 (10 lines) 





























ANTIQUE DEALERS, JEWELLERS AND VALUERS 
SILVER, CIIINA, GLASS AND BRIC-A- BRAC 


5 QUEEN’S CIRCUS, CHELTENHAM 


IPPOSITE Qt N'S HOTEL TELEPHONE 5049 





























FIGURE STUDIES 


A most useful collection of high-grade photographic prints of Models 
of all ages is offered to Artists, Sculptors, Designers, Illustrators, 
Modellers, and Art Students as an aid to figure construction, com- 
position and design. Particulars to applicants stating profession or 
age, and mentioning Apollo. 


J. T. PITMAN 


20 HIGH ST., and 7 ICEN WAY, DORCHESTER 
Telephone 546 





Amtique China, Glass, Silver, Furniture & Jewellery 








BCM Palette, Dept A.P., Monomark House, London, W.C.1I 

















3. A. MODIANO, Late of 13 Charlotte Street, W. 


DEALER WISHES TO PURCHASE 


Old Carpenter or Brass Door Locks, Old Knobs, now at 54 George Street, W.1 
Keys, etc. State prices. Welbeck 5986 
A. NUGENT for the sale or purchase of 


12 North Third Street, Richmond 19, VIRGINIA, U.S.A. 
iacaieid ANTIQUES, NEEDLEWORKS, OBJETS D’ART 


























POSITION REQUIRED. — Young man (21), having 
had a little experience with the buying and selling of 
antiques and the running of an antique shop, seeks a 
position with an antique dealer in the London area or 


Home Counties.—Box No. 63, Apollo, 10 Vigo St., W.1 


























STOLEN. Processional Cross. 


Stolen from Rous Lench Church, near Evesham, Worcestershire, 
between April 22 and 24, 1953, XIVth century Processional Cross, 
copper with gold covering, badly worn, 2 ft. high, by | ft. 6 in. 
across. One side depicts the Western method of crucifixion, and 
the Eastern method is dzpicted on the reverse. The four extremities 
of the cross are diamond shaped, with an Apostle’s head in each. 
The base is screwed for fitting to a stand—not stolen. Value £400. 


Worcestershire Constabulary, 
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Left and right: A pair of scalloped plates with Mazarin blue ground, rich gilding, and delicately painted 
‘Fable” scenes by Jeffryes Hamett O’Neale. Worcester. ¢. 1770. Centre: A flower-holder in the form of a Fisher- 
woman, Chelsea. ¢. 1755. Red anchor period. Gold anchor mark. (Reference to the 1756 Sale Catalogue 

suggests that the gold anchor mark was first used in this year.) 





Left and right: Pair of reclining cows. Meissen. c. 1745. (A model afterwards copied at Chelsea during the red 
anchor period.) Centre: A pierced basket decorated in the interior with the “Quail” pattern after Kakiemon. 
Bow. c. 1755. (This, too, is a Meissen derivation.) Pseudo-Chinese mark in red. 





Left and right: An interesting pair of carly French soft-paste groups of child musicians. Mennecy. ¢. 1750. 
Centre: A rare dish decorated with leaves in relief. Chelsea. Red anchor period. ¢. 1755. 


Photographs of other important items from our compre hensive stock of carly English and Continental porcelain sent on r: quest. 


se Winifred GMilliams (Antiques 


y 38 South Street, EASTBOURNE, Sussex 
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Telephone: Eastbourne 780. Telegrams: ANTIQUITY Eastbourne. Open all day on Saturdays. 
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Panel 143 x 104 inches. Signed L. GLOSS 


OLD & MODERN MASTERS 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association, Ltd. 


57 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAY fair 3952 


Sole Agents for Flower Paintings by Harold Clayton 
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CHRISTIE’S 


‘12 December 1768 
‘To the virtu and public in general. Mr. Christie 


begs leave to inform them that his new auction room in 
Pall Mall will be completed in a few days and (he hopes 
that)... the justness of proportion, the repose of light 
together with its magnitude and desirable situation are 
motives sufficient to show the natural advantages that must 
accrue to those who shall favour him with their commands, 


which shall be faithfully attended to and executed with the 
utmost integrity.’ 


The rebuilding of the Great Rooms at No. 8 King Street, 

St James’s, is proceeding apace and we hope will be completed 

by the late summer of this year. The above quotation from 

the advertisement published by the first Mr James Christie, 

although referring to his room in Pall Mall, seems singularly 
apposite in the present instance. 


Fine Art Auctioneers and Valuers for nearly 200 years 











CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS | 2aspex 


HERITAGE 


HE mood of 
the moment is 
one replete 
with great tradition, 
the heritage from 
a long and splendid 
past, glorifying a 
proud present, and 
auguring a most 
promising future. 
The eyes of the 
whole world are 
upon that amazing 
institution, the 
British Throne, 
which has persisted, 
save for a brief 
eleven years break, 
for more than twelve 
centuries. Dynasties 
have changed, wars 
and crises innumer- 
able have broken 
around it, the con- 
stitution has evolved 
from mediaeval 
tyrannical kingship 
to democratic co- 
operation between 
monarchy and 
people; but this 
deeply personal 
relationship of 
loyalty between the 
hereditary ruler and 
the people is stron- 
ger than ever. In 
a world of changing 
values it remains 
unchanged, firmly 
based on the wish 
and will of us all. 
In the world of 
art we greet the 
Coronation occasion 
with a _ display 
which must make 
our visitors realise 
how unsurpassably 
rich in such things 
Britain is. First 
our public collec- 
tions. It is a happy 
coincidence that this 





of the directors and 
governing _ bodies 
of these public 
galleries. We can 
justly claim that 
there is no picture 
gallery in the world 
better than our 
National Gallery, 
and that its display 
and hanging are per- 
fect. We can claim 
that also for the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum, which 
is especially showing 
its unrivalled wealth 
of Constables. The 
British Museum, 
with more leeway 
to make up in the 
matter of its build- 
ing and decoration, 
is rapidly fulfilling 
even this enormous 
task, and in its re- 
lighted King 
Edward VIIth 
Galleries is showing 
a collection of 
Michael Angelo 
drawings of 
unbelievable _rich- 
ness. These include 
a most generous loan 
by Her Majesty 
the Queen from the 
Royal Collection 
and some from the 
Ashmolean as well 
as the Museum’s 
own drawings. The 
wealth of this show- 
ing of works by 
this greatest of all 
artists reminds us 
that nearly half of 
all Michael Angelo’s 
drawings are in this 
country, thanks to 
the connoisseurship 
of our collectors in 
past centuries. 


The Tate Gallery 
month can also be QUEEN ELIZABETH II. By JOHN NAPPER. is making an especial 
celebrated as_ the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. offering for the 
jubilee of the Perspex’s choice for the picture of the month. occasion in its 


founding of the 

National Art-Collections Fund, and that the National 
Gallery, the Tate Gallery, the British Museum, the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and, out of London, the Ashmolean 
at Oxford, the Fitzwilliam at Cambridge, the National 
Gallery of Scotland and the National Museum of Wales, 
are all having special exhibitions to show their acquisitions 
through the Fund. It is a rally to these treasure-houses, 
and may we hope that it will remind everybody, visitors and 
natives alike, of the wealth of our possessions, the justifiable 
pride we have in them, and the vision and enterprise 
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exhibition of the 
work of Gainsborough, that most English of English artists. 
This, however, is not opening until long after these notes are 
in the press, so more of it anon. In this connection it is 
interesting that the new portrait of Her Majesty, which we 
choose in tribute to her as our Picture of the Month, is so 
distinctively in the Gainsborough tradition. It was com- 
missioned by the Corporation of Liverpool from John 
Napper, and is at present on exhibition at the recently 
reopened Walker Art Gallery, after which showing it is to 
go to the Town Hall. There has been a little aldermanic 
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Nupe by RENOIR. 
From the exhibition at the O’Hana Gallery. 


storm about its likeness or non-likeness to the Queen, 
whom the artist has presented in terms of his own vision 
of her womanly grace, with the ethereal femininity of the 
Gainsborough type. 

Closely allied to these public galleries and collections, 
and once again part of our splendid heritage of art, are such 
things as the National Trust properties and the great 
English houses and collections open nowadays to the 
public. During recent weeks many of these have been 
opened for their summer season, and two demand especial 
mention: the Dulwich Art Gallery, which has reopened 
after the destruction of the war years, and the almost 
fabulous Petworth House, given by the late Lord Leconfield 
to the National Trust. The Dulwich pictures include a host 
of other supreme paintings, many newly cleaned. It is to be 
hoped that Londoners and visitors will renew acquaintance, 
or make it, with this choice collection of masterpicces in its 
rebuilt home. Petworth House, in Sussex, is the very 
incarnation of great English tradition: the home for 
seven centuries of the Percys, the Seymours and their 
descendants the Wyndhams. The XVIIth-century house, 
creation of the Sixth Duke of Somerset, with its magnificent 
West facade and its landscape park enclosed by a wall 
fourtcen miles long, is itself a perfect work of art. The 
collection of pictures, sculpture and furniture, which are 
being generously loaned by Mr. John Wyndham, make 
Petworth one of the most thrilling places of art pilgrimage. 
Happily the house is still to be the home of the family, and 
so keeps its original character. There is something of 
typical English compromise about this delightful arrange- 
ment whereby a historic house and its fabulous contents are 
at once possessed by the owners and shared by all who love 
them enough to go to visit them. Petworth has always been 
a shrine of English art. Its Vandycks, its ‘‘Beauties” of 
the Quccn Anne court, by Kneller and Michael Dahl, its 
Dutch school pictures and the famous Claude ‘‘Landscape 
with Jacob and Rachel,” its collection of Turners, made 
when Turner lived there as the friend of his patron, Lord 
Egremont, its sculpture, including the ‘‘Leconfield Aphro- 
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dite,”’ attributed to Praxiteles: these are but a few of the 
treasures which fill every room of the great house. Those 
of us who were privileged to be present at the opening on 
a perfect May afternoon will not easily forget that adventure 
in beauty. 

All this is part of England’s gala dress for this exciting 
season, none the less pleasing that it remains to delight our 
more workaday world when festivities are over. Alongside 
it one must place the wealth of exhibitions in the private 
galleries. As one would expect these are especially fine for 
the occasion. Agnews have a loan exhibition of Venetian 
painting of unsurpassed quality which tell us again of the 
inestimable treasures in our stately houses. There is 
always something ceremonial and grand mannered about 
Venetian painting. Veronese’s vast ‘‘Visitation,” now 
the property of the Barber Institute, dominates by sheer 
size and its own kind of splendour ; but along with it stand 
such things as Lord Malmesbury’s superb Canaletto of 
“‘The Horse Guards,”” Cima’s ‘‘Jerome” from Harewood, 
or the Lansdowne ‘‘Musical Party” (is it Giorgione or 
Titian? The two merge several times in this exhibition). 
In more intimate vein is Gentile Bellini’s ‘‘Portrait of a 
Doge”: but the whole exhibition is given over to master- 
pieces. 

Another school of Old Masters dominates the annual 
exhibition at Larsen’s Gallery in Duke Street; for here, 
as we would expect since they are Mr. Larsen’s special 
province, Flemish pictures are the main offering. Neverthe- 
less, there is one small Rembrandt head of a bearded man 
which belongs to the end of the Leyden period. It shows 
Rembrandt already a master in his unity of colour and 
light and his power of revealing the inner personality of his 
model. In quite different vein is one Italian work, a ‘‘Holy 
Family,” by Benvenuto da Garofalo. It is the Flemish 
paintings in this exhibition, however, which give its note of 
intimacy and charm. Jan Brueghcl’s impressive ‘‘Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden” is accompanied by one 
of his landscapes which combines the minuteness of 
treatment of the details with the breadth we associate with 
his finest work. This is the leading work of a series of such 
cabinet pictures. Lucas van Uden, the master who worked 
with Rubens, as, indeed, several of this circle did; Pieter 
Gysels ; Lucas van Volkenborgh with a delightful Flemish 
*‘Market Scene” full of cngaging incident and showing 
the quaint yet noble town architecture of the period. Mr. 
Larsen’s annual exhibition of Flemish paintings has estab- 
lished itself as an institution, and his showing this year is 
worthy of the special occasion. 

Another exhibition of Old Masters is that at Leger’s 
Galleries. The most important picture is the large Tin- 
toretto belonging to 1540 and signed by him with a device 
he used in those early years. This impressive picture has 
been reproduced comparatively recently in these columns. 
Another fascinating work is ‘‘A View of Dordrecht across 
the River,” signed by Jan van Goyen, and dated 1644. 
The recent exhibition at the Royal Academy made us newly 
aware of the greatness of van Goyen, of his power to create 
a landscape with surprisingly little local colour, but a 
wonderful effect in tones of yellow, soft greens and quiet 
browns. This seascape—for in XVIIth-century Holland 
the rivers merged with the sea—is in that vein. There is 
a smaller ‘‘Village on the Banks of a River’’ by him in the 
same exhibition, in this case signed and dated 1653. Among 
other most pleasing works I noticed the ‘‘Féte Day in a 
Village,” by David Vinckebooms, who made this subject 
so much his own; and equally typical an ‘‘Interior with 
Figures at a Table,” one of Palamedes’ glimpses of the 
social life of the upper classes in that gay century. 

One step away from these truly old Old Masters to the 
French painters of the XIXth century and early XXth 
century. The exhibition at the O’Hana Gallery is an 
outstanding one. Among other works is the famous 
Renoir ‘‘Nude” which was one of the excitements of the 
recent sale of the Cognacq Collection in Paris. The picture 
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was one of those originally bequeathed to the Louvre by 
the collector, but because of difficulties with the French 
Government after the war, he withdrew his princely bequest 
and sold the pictures. This Renoir was one of the most 
famous of them. It fetched an amazing sum at the auction 
where it fell to Jacques O’Hana, and will be the chef 
d’oeuvre in an exhibition of master-works this June. Vuillard’s 
most masterly ‘‘Portrait of his Grandmother,” a powerful 
silhouette in profile against the bright light of a window, is 
another particularly fine piece; and Sisley’s ‘‘Bridge at 
Moret,” more definite in form than we usually get from him. 
The French masters again have held the stage at the 
exhibition ‘‘Paris-Londres” at Tooth’s Galleries. Two 
portraits in this show gave one the surprise of the unexpected: 
one was Fantin-Latour’s picture of ‘‘Mademoiselle Marie 
Fantin,” which revealed him as a portraitist of power, 
the other was a little ‘‘Téte de Rachel, la Tragedienne,”’ 
by Ingres. One most lovely little Corot was his picture of 
‘“‘Arleux-du-Nord,” and another in his most romantic 
mood was ‘‘Souvenir des bords du Rhone,” of 1865. The 
whole exhibition, however, was replete with the natural 
charm of the Impressionists, a Jongkind ‘‘Les Patineurs” 
being especially attractive, and a Forain ‘‘Scene de Tribunal” 
bringing us back to human nature which is less pleasant. 
On into our own century the Lefevre Gallery has a 
retrospective exhibition of Picasso. Some of the paintings 
are loans, and are among his quite famous pieces; such, 
for instance, is the terrifying ‘‘Abstraction fond de Ciel 
Bleu Nuageux” dating from 1930. The earliest thing shown 
is a little pastel drawing of his sister, made in 1898 when he 
was seventeen; and the latest exhibits take us into his 


Cubism and the first abstractions of the thirties. Notoriously 
there are two ways of disliking Picasso: one is merely to 
dislike him, the other is to like his early work. I confess 
myself as an adherent to this latter band, and so this 
exhibition did not much try my apostacy. The sad charm 
of the Blue and Pink period, demonstrated here by such 
works as ‘‘The Circus Artist,” or the most attractive 
‘‘Fillette au Chien’; the intellectualised manipulation 
of the Cubist forms as in ‘“‘Femme Nue” of 1909: these 
styles are still linked with beauty. The come-back to a 
rather empty classicism of the ‘“Téte de Femme” of 1921 
also has its own appeal; but later Picasso became the 
Man-Who-Could-Do-No-Wrong in critical eyes, and 
proceeded to do every kind of violence, with an occasional 
reminder that he was a competent artist. 

I feel that one can detect in many directions, however, 
some return from the world of wild oats into which Picasso 
and his kind led art for a time. The modern French, such 
as Andre Minaux, who has been having an interesting 
exhibition at the Adams Gallery, and who has made some- 
thing solid and endurable where Buffet was making cold 
and ugly abstractions (Minaux is still obsessed by ugly 
subjects, but is finding sensuous beauty in their rendering) ; 
the modern Italians, such as Manzu, who has a show of 
sculpture at the Hanover Gallery, and who has brought 
Italian sculpture back to a contemporary version of 
Renaissance humanism: such signs are everywhere about 
us. It may well be that in this whole business of art, as 
in our social life, the great traditions are strong enough to 
win back, even to gain new strength, from the challenges 
which they meet. 


SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW-—The Untrailed Coat 


the annual Hymn of Hate which greets the Royal 

Academy Summer Exhibition. One could sometimes 
wish that this vast and spectacular show were really as bad 
as the modernist critics make it out to be, for there would 
be an element of delight in such complete banality. But 
then, of course, the voice of Bloomsbury (or wherever 
highbrowism is now located) would hail it with the passion 
given to Victorian melodrama or the paintings on barges, 
spotted china dogs or Edwardian winklebag typography. 
The really terrible truth about the Royal Academy is that 
it is not as bad as it is painted. 

This year’s characterstic outburst of fury came from 
Denis Mathews on the Sundary morning critics, who 
tried, with much if not all the vituperation at his command, 
to whip the team into his own state of moral and aesthetic 
indignation. Alas! they remained quite tepid, either in 
their acceptance of his diatribe or its rejection. Veronica 
Wedgwood, who had mildly rebuked his extremism with 
feminine common sense, challenged as to how many of the 
pictures exhibited she personally would buy, on the spur 
of the moment decided that she would have about twelve. 
Whereupon Mr. Mathews did a hasty piece of mental 
arithmetic and said that this proved his point, since even 
this defender of the faith in the R.A. only desired to possess 
less than one per cent of the works. I must say that this 
suggestion of ordeal by purchase adds a new horror to the 
already exacting task of the art critic, and the idea of Miss 
Wedgwood having to prove her point by a willingness to 
add several hundred works from the R.A. to her modest St. 
John’s Wood home is asking too much. The rest of the 
critics only dared to murmur faint praise of the water- 
colours in face of this threat. But Mr. Mathews would see 
no virtues in Burlington House. He attacked the R.A. alike 
for encouraging amateurs and for being professional ; he 
asserted that no artist of standing looked to the R.A.; he 
told us that even portraiture had passed to Graham Suther- 
land (who has painted two—or is it three ?—portraits, and 
with the help of the Arts Council, the British Council, 
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and critics of the Denis Mathews persuasion has been 
hailed as a Gainsborough of our time, and is to share the 
Tate Gallery Coronation exhibition with his XVIIIth- 
century predecessor). 

Nor did the Chantrey purchases receive his appro- 
bation. The Matthew Smith ‘‘Nude” of twenty or more 
years ago; the Epstein portrait bust of Mrs. Ambrose 
McEvoy; and Rodrigo Moynihan’s outsize Conversation 
Piece of the R.C.A. Teaching Staff: none of this received 
any marks. I should have thought that the Royal Academy 
section of the Chantrey purchasers would have had to be 
bullied into buying the first and the last of these by their 
Tate Gallery colleagues on the Chantrey Trust. The Tate 
passion for Matthew Smith, of whose Fauve works they 
already have a whole wall-full, is insatiable ; but I would 
doubt the existence of Sir Gerald Kelly’s enthusiasm. The 
Conversation Piece—if that is a correct description, for it 
is positively Panmunjom in its atmosphere of sulky silence— 
is nO more convincing as an Academy choice. As one of 
those large works left over from the Arts Council’s Festival 
effort 1 suppose something had to be done with it. So on 
the whole I would share Mr. Mathew’s disenchantment 
on the Chantrey, though not for his reasons. 

On this, as on much else, I would wish the Royal 
Academy to be even more academic in its standards. As 
the defenders of sound craftsmanship, concerning which 
Sir Gerald did have the right things to say in the broadcast 
Academy Dinner speeches they should remain a bulwark 
against work which deliberately abandons traditional 
painterly or sculptural quality. Incidentally, if those speeches 
are to be broadcast one wishes that the Royal Academy 
would take itself seriously here too, for it is a wonderful 
opportunity to state the case, remembering that oratory 
also is an art, and that this is not an occasion for too much 
jolly Bohemian chit-chat. I would like to see the Academy 
make a fighting stand for the right rebuilding of London : 
its architectural showing this year is seriously deficient in 
this duty. No; let the Academy be Royal, and Academic 
unbullied and unabashed. 
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The Coronation of James I and Anne of Denmark, July 25, 1603. 


Lent by the Parker Gallery. 


OR the educated, and, above all, sophisticated English- 
F man, it is probable that the coronation of the first 
Elizabeth saw the end of the perfectly natural con- 
summation of this event in national life. Gloriana crowned 
was both the culmination of spontaneous medieval splendour 
and, for England, the curtain raised upon the age of 
Renaissance ‘‘reason”’ ; of spiritual and intellectual doubts ; 
of scepticism in mundane affairs laced with a nice appre- 
ciation of artificial manners in the conduct of all things 
and in all places from church and palace to the homes 
and recreations of the ordinary well-to-do citizen. 
Although an order of coronation service was given 
authoritative and splendid form in the Liber Regalis, 
ascribed to the crowning of Richard II in 1377, and that 
this record, protected for nearly five hundred years by 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey, was to be 
the basic standard -for procedure in all subsequent corona- 
tions, this fact had contemporary rather than antiquarian 
meaning from the time of Henry IV to Elizabeth I. That 
is, a service of coronation was but the expressive and 
expansive opening to a reign of such ceremonial events of 
almost daily occurrence and comparable splendour. The 
monarch moved from sunrise to sunset in a naturally more 
or less glorious emulation of the heavenly orb itself. When 
he or she assumed the royal diadem it was but the first 
experience of a daily if not hourly habit of life, and, as 
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such, endowed with a reality not to be readily imagined 
in our own day except by the simple and the imaginative. 

It is this truth which has always made so valuable 
popular reaction to the crowning of an English sovereign 
and, by means of broadsheet, and other manners of 
publication, the often crude representations of the event. 

In the medieval monastic church there was an exact 
differentiation between the secluded and sacred character 
of the sanctuary and its surroundings, and the publicly 
accessible nave and its aisles. So, hitherto, there has been 
an accepted demarcation line between the place, and the 
hereditarily privileged who in fact witnessed and took an 
active part in the ceremony of crowning; and the public 
who, without, joined in or criticised the event whole and 
nationwide. And the pictorial records of all coronations 
reflect these differences. Not until the public demand upon 
the present occasion that, by aid of modern devices, radio 
and television, all men and women should be allowed to 
penetrate to the centre of inthronisation, can the monarch 
be really said to have shared with all his or her people 
vows which technically belong to both. At all previous 
times the public vision and the public voice have been 
reflections, often distorted, of hidden splendours, and 
mysteries magnified by that very fact. Now the mystery 
will be reversed and, present in every home, will either die 
of mechanistic inanity or, spiritually triumphant, make a 
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Fig. II. The Coronation of Charles II, April 23, 1661. 




















Att. to Wenzel Hollar. 


Lent by the British Museum. 


reality as never before of the ancient ceremony of Recog- 
nition. For, in truth, at the greatest and gravest periods 
of English history monarch and people have reflected each 
other’s virtues and vices ; as, in earliest times, the captains, 
representing the warriors, chose their chieftain and, raising 
him upon a shield, exposed their choice for all to see. 
Since the coronation of the first Elizabeth that reality 
of contact in the act of crowning has been steadily lost in 
the ever widening contrast between the brief but splendid 
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resuscitation of the past which, ever since the Restoration, 
has increasingly been the aim of all generations ; and the 
drab and unimaginative recoil in daily life of king and 
commoner from all those standards of chivalrous service 
which originally gave meaning to the coronation of a 
national leader. Strange indeed—the kings of the present 
House of Windsor, reigning at the very nadir of the 
materialistic age, have raised their office in the eyes of the 
people as have no monarchs since the days of Elizabeth I. 
Given artists of sufficient imagination, if not faith, to reflect 
this phenomenon, we might have a revival of formal 
portraiture and illustration which could well raise in the 
process the whole range of technical standards in expressive 
draughtsmanship and painting; and, in engraving, cause 
to be re-examined and re-adopted the essentially popular 
crafts of line, stipple, aquatint and mezzotint, each in its 
own peculiar manner, a means of reproduction superior to 
anything conventional lithography, or the modern photo- 
graphic methods can pretend to achieve. 

There is irony, too, in the fact that the so-called modernist 
in the arts to-day is more fitted to develop this new State 
expressionism than, even remotely, were the men his, 
naturalistic, forerunners. All who enter Westminster 
Abbey in normal times notice the great panel portrait of 
Richard II hanging by the Western door, and some may 
wonder whence its quietude, its decorative force ; and yet, 
at the same time, its reality. Its secret is in fact not hidden, 
but revealed in all major formal portraiture, whether of 
China, Egypt or Byzantium: the revelation of the human 


Fig. III. The Coronation of William III and Mary II, April 11, 
1689. Etching by R. de Hooge. Lent by the British Museum. 
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Fig. IV. The Coronation of George IV, July 19, 182r. 


Engraved by M. Dubourg, after the painting by J. Stephanoff. 


Lent by Frank T. Sabin. 


spirit factually enshrined in the human body garbed and 
disposed in state. This same treatment lately experimented 
with, and only half realised, by Mr. Graham Sutherland, 
achieved an effect almost too powerful to be contained 
within the normal framing and was so disquieting in the 
surroundings of a modern picture gallery that its neigh- 
bouring canvases literally faded out of the visual conscious- 
ness. 

We can also be certain that in visual narrative no drawing 
or photograph of coming events will have the formal beauty, 
compact and vivid in illustration, of such royal scenes as 
that in the manuscript of the poems of Charles Duke of 
Orleans, depicting the King and his Court in being in the 
White Tower of the Tower of London. Here in one 
miniature is the London of Henry VII, marvellously 
condensed in formal disproportion to give the essence of 
the King’s majesty within the whiteness of his privy tower, 
while all about him lies within the compass of a few square 
inches the splendour, complexity and human mark of a 
great medieval city. This painting, preserved in the 
British Museum*, was executed in circumstances diametri- 
cally opposed to that which all the world understands 
to-day as democratic. Yet, in truth, its manner marries 
the understanding of all classes ; its technique in telling a 
story to a prince is equally to be appreciated by the simplest 
eyes of sanity. 

Thus, with the invention of means of reproduction and 
with the popular spread of engraving, the people, as such, 
found no difficulty in understanding the idiom that had 
once been of the Court by circumstance, rather than 


* Royal MS. 16 F, 11, Fol. 73. 


congruity. A flood of popular illustration swept all great 
events of state, and especially the crowning of a prince, 
into every home in the land, and, most remarkably, quality 
in the treatment of the theme kept a foremost place in the 
outpouring. 

An excellent example of the engraver’s adaptation 
of the medieval artist’s treatment of closely related episodes 
in a single event is provided by a contemporary print of 
the crowning of James I in 1603 (Fig. I). As a composition 
the plate is an astonishing tour de force, giving no less than 
three episodes of the King’s coronation: the procession 
into the Abbey, followed by the Queen’s procession 
accompanied by her ladies ; the receiving of homage before 
the chancel screen; and, finally, the King being invested 
with the sword before an altar table upon which is disposed 
the regalia. This extraordinary feat is accomplished by 
means of a bird’s-eye view of the whole proceedings through 
a series of sectional details of Westminster Abbey, arbi- 
trarily re-designed in a classical mould for the event. In 
the right-hand section of the composition, outside the 
Abbey, we have a street scene showing drummers and 
trumpeters, arquebusiers firing off their matchlocks, street 
flambeaus belching smoke and fire, and finally, men-of-war 
on the Thames in what seems to be a frenzy of indis- 
criminate bombardment. The whole more disciplined 
than any modern newsreel, and certainly more packed with 
detailed information. 

This pleasantly unrealistic but vivid manner of sub- 
limating many happenings of the great event to the service 
of one scene had already passed by the time of Charles II. 
This is shown in an engraving by Hollar (Fig. II) of the 
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Fig. V. Procession to the Abbey—The Coronation of William IV and Queen Adelaide, September 8, 1831. 





Engraved by Thomas Woolnoth, after the painting by George Cattermole. 


Quire and Presbytery of the Abbey, with the King crowned 
and seated in the foreground, his mace bearers ranged 
behind him, and, either side a rudimentary arrangement of 
banked seats for privileged spectators, as developed in 
modern times in more complicated form. Here, the archi- 
tectural setting is conventional and more or less correct. 
For the first time one notices an incongruous contem- 
porary note amongst the traditional clothing of ceremonial : 
the full-bottomed wig then in fashion is ridiculously 
unbecoming beneath the crown itself and has a strangely 
barbarous appearance above the rich medieval tabards of 
the heralds. This, of course, was still the case at the 
coronations of James II and William and Mary. 

The crowning of William III and Mary II was made 
unusual in its popular illustration by the fact that so many 
of the King’s Dutch subjects (he was Stadtholder in his 
own right as William of Orange) engraved and etched the 
ceremonies with a fanciful imagination little related to the 
English scene. Romeyn de Hooge’s etching of the scene 
in Westminster Abbey is a good example of this. The 
crowded event might well have been taking place in any 
large church on the Continent, and the actors be of any 
nationality other than English. De Hooge, in a composite 
etching (Fig. III) showing the joint sovereigns seated in a 
kind of opera box, with Whitehall in the background, is 
more accurate topographically, but he invests his figures 
with a Continental feeling for kingship and, by means of a 
frieze of medallions at the base of the design, suggests 
behind the English coat-of-arms a relationship with European 
dynastic succession that the English have always been shy 
to acknowledge. 





None of the Georges can be said to have quickened the 
reality behind the celebration of their coronations. That 
same lack of sympathy and imagination which, in George III, 
helped to divide the North American States from the Mother 
Country showed itself in naked misunderstanding of their 
dedicated recognition and inthronisation as Kings of the 
British peoples. As the magnificence of the ceremonies 
increased, until the extravagant imagination of George IV 
staged a kind of apotheosis of materialism, so the reigning 
house became more out of sympathy with the people they 
were supposed to represent. At both the coronations of 
George IV and William IV the crowds outside Westminster 
Abbey expressed their disapproval without restraint, and 
it is likely that nothing short of the puritan reforms in the 
private and public life of the monarchy brought about by 
Victoria and her consort, Albert, could have saved the 
country from the doubtful benefits of republican rule. 

At the time, however, popular disapproval in no sense 
modified the spacious planning of a coronation. Dubourg’s 
aquatint (Fig. IV), showing the general plan of the ‘“Theatre,”’ 
or centre of the crowning ceremony at the crowning of 
George IV, gives, as can no photograph, the amazing ‘‘beds”’ 
of colour formed by the stands of peers and peeresses ; 
and the inner groups of princes and ecclesiastics, heralds, 
pages and knights of the Noble Orders. 

Perhaps the most noble representation of the coronation 
scene in popular illustration is a line engraving by Woolnoth 
after Cattermole of William IV’s arrival in the royal coach at 
Westminster Abbey (Fig. V). A distinguished composition, 
the engraving of which is of the first order, the scene em- 
braces both king and people against an heroic background of 
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Fig. VII. 


The Coronation of Queen Victoria, June 28, 1838. 





Engraved by Samuel Cousins, after C. R. Leslie. 


Lent by the British Museum. 


architecture and sky worthy of a very different and less 
meagre age. It is extraordinary, but indicative of the moral 
chaos of the times, that with the publication of this fine 
print went such a savage satire as the unsigned lithograph 
entitled ‘“The Homage,”’ published by Thomas McLean, 
of the Haymarket, on September 23rd, 1831. (Fig. VI.) 
Here, deliberately set side by side, is the solemn act of 
fealty to the crown, and a wild mob of judges, courtiers 
and soldiers struggling on the ground to retrieve the 
coronation medals thrown amongst them by the King’s 
treasurer. 

At the time of Queen Victoria’s succession in 1837 
there were still so many survivors at Court from the 
disreputable past that only the extreme youth and innocence 
of this daughter of the Georges quietened the public 
expressions of disillusionment that had marred the corona- 
tions of her immediate predecessors. She caught the 
imagination of all but the cynical, and, at this early age, 
laid the foundation stone of a new building in England to 
shelter under one roof monarchy and people in a union 
unimagined since the days of Edward the Confessor. 

The ribaldries of a Rowlandson or a Gillray out of date, 
public demand for pictorial representation unfortunately 
released a flood of inferior artists and engravers all questing 











in the direction of sentiments and sentimentalities quite 
foreign to their still rough age. Therefore the popular 
pamphlets and broadsheets were incredibly crude under 
this unnatural strain. Only engravers of the class of George 
Baxter and Samuel Cousins, with their mixed and, strictly 
speaking, degenerate techniques, attempted to give anything 
like adequate expression to the new trend in public feeling. 
It is significant in this respect that both Baxter and Cousins 
chose to engrave the scene at the High Altar of Westminster 
Abbey as the young Queen knelt to receive the Sacrament. 
Both plates bear the mark of XIXth-century pre-occupation 
with influential portraiture. Previously, except in the case 
of certain outstanding personalities, the coronation scene 
had been represented as a crowded theatre of many small 
figures designed to lead up to and surround the regal 
centre-piece. Now the artist saw to it that it was his 
business to accentuate the recognisable features of every 
peer, ecclesiastic and lady-in-waiting surrounding the 
monarch, and as a result we lose much of the formal 
grandeur that possessed the earlier, and even the more 
crude illustrations of the scene. 

Technically, the Baxter impressions are apt to be faint 
and indeterminate in their reflection of the weak com- 
position and figure-drawing of the original; but Cousins 
engraved his plate after C. R. Leslie’s famous painting of 
the scene, and the engraver’s undoubted mastery of every 
device in the mixture of line, stipple and mezzotint can 
be read throughout the plate we illustrate, even where 
reproduced, as here, by modern half-tone methods (Fig. 
VII). 

The demand for a very much greater speed in execution 
was, of course, the factor in XIXth-century engraving which 
encouraged the simplification and combination of methods, 
and, ultimately, the sacrifice of all those technical controls 
that conditioned the characteristic refinements of line- 
engraving, stipple, aquatint and mezzotint. Lithograph had 
pointed the way to a deterioration in the public taste for 
popular illustration which has continued to this day, and 
was first to be recognised on a large scale in the vast output 
of intaglio and lithographic printing for Queen Victoria’s 
coronation. 


Fig. VI. The Homage and Distribution of Coronation Medals at the 
Coronation of William IV. Lent by the Parker Gallery. 














CRYSTALLO CERAMIE 


Illustrated by Examples at 


Buckingham Palace 


By gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen 
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Fig. I. (Top). 


(Below) 


INY decorative objects, wholly encased in solid blocks 

of clear flint-glass, had an immense appeal to the 

easily mystified public of the XIXth century. Among 
these small treasures for desk and dressing-table, one of the 
most notable was the splendid crystallo ceramie, made by 
Apsley Pellatt between 1819 and about 1835, and by other 
glassmen in profusion but of graceless quality between 
1845 and 1865, being advertised as medallion inlays. 
Present-day collectors usually refer to both groups as 
sulphides or crystal cameos. Georgian specimens display 
real beauty in the restrained simplicity of the little bas- 
relief portrait in china clay: under the refractive brilliance 
of the encrusting flint-glass block it assumes the glowing 
loveliness of silver. 

Distinction was given to the crystal cameo, the term 
preferred by Her late Majesty Queen Mary, by the cele- 
brated glassmaker Apsley Pellatt (1791-1863), who used 
the exceptional refractive power of his notably lustrous 
flint-glass to envelop the simple bas-relief portrait in a 
mellow radiance. In 1819 Pellatt patented his process 
of glass incrustation under the name of crystallo ceramie 
and issued his product from his father’s glass-house in 
Holland Street, Southwark. In the following year, Mary 
Rollason, the firm’s Birmingham agent, was advertising 
‘ornamented incrustations, called Crystallo Ceramie, which 
bids fair to form an era in the art of glass-making. By the 
improved process, ornaments of any descriptions, Arms, 
Crests, Cyphers, Portraits, Landscapes of any variety of 
colour, may be introduced into the glass so as to become 
perfectly unperishable.”’ 

The majority of these bas-reliefs were embedded in 
paper-weights, but others enriched a wide variety of glass- 
ware, such as decanter bodies and stoppers, goblets, tum- 
blers, ornamental plaques, scent-bottles, trinket-box lids, 
the sugar basins of tea-caddy sets, girandole lustres, rings, 
ear-rings and pendants. Most commonly the cameo bas- 
relief consisted of a profile portrait of a contemporary 
celebrity. In Her Majesty’s collection of crystallo ceramie 
at Buckingham Palace, the portraits displayed include 
George I11, Queen Charlotte, George IV, Princess Charlotte, 
Prince Leopold of Belgium, Frederick Duke of York, 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 

The embedding of such cameos in glass was a Bohemian 
invention of the mid-XVIIIth century. Results were in- 
competent, however, because the glass had none of the 
flawless brilliance of Pellatt’s metal, and distortion of por- 
traits was caused by the unequal contraction of the glass 
and the enclosed cameo while cooling. 


BERNARD HUGHES 


A portrait medallion of Queen 
Victoria in a paperweight of heavy flint-glass 
faintly grey in tint (c. 1850). 

An Apsley Pellatt paperweight with 
a portrait of King George III as a Roman emperor 
shown against a ground of cross-cut diamonds 

worked on the reverse. 
(By gracious permission of H M. the Queen.) 
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The contemporary term for the cast bas-relief was 
sulphide: this consisted of a composition of fine white 
china clay and super-silicate of potash. Care in selection 
and in grinding them to flour-like fineness was important 
as the casting was required to withstand the heat of the 
molten flint-glass with which it came in contact. The 
casting, made from a plaster of Paris mould prepared from 
coin, medal, or carved wood, was lightly fired until hard 
enough to permit safe removal from the mould. After slow 
cooling the features and finer lines were accentuated with 
delicate modelling tools and the bas-relief was ready for 
embedding in glass. 

Apsley Pellatt used a superbly clear and brilliant flint- 
glass for this purpose, employing Australian sand, free from 
oxide of iron and other impurities which normally tinted 
flint-glass at that period. The bas-relief, heated to redness 
in a small muffle, was enclosed within a molten mass of 
glass by processes described by Pellatt in the patent of 1819 
and in his book Curiosities of Glassmaking, 1849. The high 
cost of these fine creations of the glassmaker’s craft was 
mainly due to the large percentage of sulphides damaged 
during incrustation, and to distortion during annealing. 

When hollow-ware was decorated by this process the 
red hot bas-relief was laid upon the shaped outer surface 
of the vessel raised to approximately the same temperature 
at the glory hole. A blob of plastic glass spread evenly over 
and around the bas-relief fused invisibly with the rest of 
the glass, giving it the appearance of being a single thickness 
of glass containing the ornament. 

Bas-reliefs so applied were usually surrounded with 
elaborate diamond cutting in deep relief to mask the slight 
thickening of the glass. A radial star cut beneath the base 
of a footed article was a favourite Pellatt motif, often 
carried over the rim to the upper surface of the foot. This 
produced serrated edges, alternate ends being decorated 
with strawberry cutting. Similar cutting might ornament 
bottle stoppers. Deeply cut vertical furrows with fields of 
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Fig. II. A moulded and cut 
scent bottle by Apsley Pellatt 
with a bust portrait of Princess 
Charlotte after the painting by 
Chalon. The plain oval con- 
taining the portrait magnifies 
the diamond cutting on the 
reverse of the bottle. By gracious 
permission of H.M. the Queen. 





strawberry cutting are also characteristic. On rare occasions 
an example is discovered marked ‘‘Pellatt & Co.”” To enhance 
refractive light the backs of plaques, medallions and flat 
disc paper-weights were cut with star radii or crossing lines. 
Medallion rims might be faceted or cut in elaborate scallops 
or points. 

Coloured bas-reliefs such as crests and flowers are 
extremely rare. They were modelled in refractory material 
and painted with metallic oxide colours before being encased 
in the clear flint-glass. In some instances a white bas-relief 
might be superimposed upon a coloured opaque base. 

Only when the minute size of some specimens of 
crystallo ceramie is taken into consideration, such as in rings 
and other jewellery, can the remarkable delicacy of this 
work be appreciated fully. Pendants, containing portraits 
made to the commission of sitters now unknown, were 
ordered for presentation purposes, sometimes as many as 
half a gross at a single time. These might be enclosed in 
morocco cases. Many pendants were circular, their beauty 
considerably enhanced with faceted knife edges, but others 
were entirely plain with a gold or heavy gilt bronze pendant 
ring at the top. Portraits of ladies sometimes appear in 
heart-shaped crystals. The artist’s signature in microscopic 
letters is sometimes to be detected with a magnifying glass. 

Pellatt was also responsible for a series of bas-reliefs 
enclosed in pressed glass by a method protected by his 
patent of 1831. These were chiefly used as plaques and for 
decorating sugar basins. Their silvery glow is dull in 
comparison with the earlier series. The bas-relief, made 
exactly as before, was inserted by means of a slide cut in the 
mould in which the glass was shaped. The piece was then 
re-heated and re-pressed. 

The repeal of the century-long glass tax in 1845 created 
a demand for decorative glass among those previously 
unable to afford such a luxury. Crystal cameos again be- 
came popular, particularly paper-weights and plaques 
displaying portraits of celebrities, but made less expensively 
by a simpler method than Pellatt’s. Because they were 
embedded in flint-glass of standard quality, their silvery 
sheen was less brilliant than the early series. The com- 
position of sulphides was unaltered, but they were less 
meticulously finished. 

The process for making these cheap crystal cameos, 
issued in varying qualities until about 1865, was published 
during 1850 in a report on china decoration: ‘Prepare a 
copper [gun-metal] mould, whose size and depth depends 
upon the size and thickness of the cameo to be encrusted. 
The first workman pours in molten glass from his dipper : 
a second levels the surface with his copper palette knife 
and puts in the cameo, face downward: a third workman 
pours more molten glass on the back of the cameo which 
is thus held between two layers of glass ; the man with the 
palette knife gently presses the mass in the mould. An 


Fig. III. A moulded and cut 

vinaigrette bottle ornamented 

with a portrait of George III. 

The stopper within the silver 

protecting cap is unground. 

By gracious permission of H.M. 
the Queen. 





apprentice carries the hot mould in a pair of tongs to the 
glory hole where two minutes heating is usually sufficient 
to set the glass, no matter what size the object.’’ The ground 
layer of glass might be coloured, either amber, ruby, or 
black. 

A variant was issued at the time of the Great Exhibition, 
1851, and continued to be made for about ten years. In 
these the embedded sulphides took the form of small 
trinkets modelled in the round and brightly decorated 
with metallic oxide paints, the colours set by stoving at a 
high temperature before being embedded in the plastic 
glass. 

Exquisite crystal cameo paper-weights, decanter stoppers, 
door handles and flower vases, of a quality comparable with 
those of Apsley Pellatt, were made for a few years from 
about 1875 by John Ford and Company, Edinburgh. More 
than seventy different sulphides from this source have 
been listed. Sulphide portraits of Queen Victoria were 





Fig. IV. An Apsley Pellatt scent bottle with panels framed by 
diamond cutting. The bust portrait is of King George IV. 
By gracious permission of H.M. the Queen. 
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CRYSTALLO CERAMIE 


Fig. VI. 





Fig. V. A square toilet-water bottle with one face 
displaying a portrait of Princess Charlotte. The other 
faces are cut with plain diamcnds: step-cut shoulder 
with mushroom stopper. 
By gracious permission of H.M. the Queen. 


embedded in cube paper-weights on the occasion of the 
1887 Jubilee. The majority of these sulphides are slightly 
flawed. 

A series of paper-weights which, at first glance, might 
appear to be crystal cameos were known as medallion 
paper-weights when made during the 1850’s. A flat, circular 
or hexagonal block of clear flint-glass had a silvery portrait 


Fig. VII. An Apsley Pellatt paperweight cut to form frame enclosing 
an exquisitely modelled portrait of King George IV in coronation 
regalia, against a background of cross-cut diamonds. 

By gracious permission of H.M. the Queen. 








A cup displaying portraits of King George III and the Prince Regent 
as Roman emperors. 


The base is ornamented with deep star cutting. 
By gracious permission of H.M. the Queen 


impressed into the base. When viewed from above this 
had the appearance of a bas-relief on the upper surface. 
The effect was obtained in the plastic glass by means of an 
intaglio impression made from a mould on the under- 
surface. The piece was then annealed and when cold the 
whole was clouded by dipping into a bath of hydrofluoric 
acid. The clouding was removed from the smooth surfaces 
by grinding with a cutter’s wheel and then polishing, the 
impressed figure being left with a finish resembling intaglio- 
wheel engraving, the remainder of the glass having a crystal 
polish. The cloudy finish might also be left as decoration 
to the rims. The finest paper-weights of this type were 
made by William Kidd, 12, Poland Street, London. Others 
with elaborately cut borders were made by the firms of 
Lloyd and Somerfield and F. and C. Osler, both of 
Birmingham. The long series of portraits included royalty 
and all the leading ecclesiastical, military, naval, scientific, 
political and stage celebrities of the period. 


Fig. VIII. An Apsley Pellatt paperweight with a portrait of 

Frederick, Duke of York, against} a highly refractive back- 

ground of deep horizontal cutting. The circular base is star 
cut beneath. 


By gracious permission of H.M. the Queen. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF OUR ROYAL ARMS 


ERALDRY is becoming increasingly popular, and 
H there are many reasons for this. It is not only its 
twin attractions of both form and colour—though 
these are undeniably attractive—nor even for that curious 
medley of mythical creatures it conjures up so delightfully. 
No, the real reason undoubtedly lies in the story it has to 
tell—a story it retails in a way nothing else does, or indeed 
can. For those with eyes to see, it speaks of families once 
famous in the land, but now no more ; it shows their alliances 
with other families, once equally powerful, but now equally 
dust, and in not a few cases it preserves ancient descents in 
coats-of-arms still proudly borne to-day. Historically, 
therefore, it is most valuable. Moreover, it can be studied 
everywhere—whether it be country church, vast cathedral, 
medieval college or modern town hall. But of the various 
aspects of history it reveals, none can be more fascinating 
than that of our Kings and Queens, for no art surely has 
spoken so continuously and so eloquently of the Regal 
Armory of ‘‘this realm, this England” than heraldry. 
When the “‘lions of England” first made their bow, is a 
matter of some uncertainty, for although many of the old 
textbooks show two golden lions on a red shield as being 
used by the Norman line of kings, their actual use is at the 
best doubtful. For one thing heraldry was not in common 
use at this early period, and we are not on really safe ground 
until we come to the reign of Richard I. The twin lions 
have been included in our illustrations to give continuity, 
but before we discuss the triple lions of Richard’s day, at 
least one matter which has often puzzled people, should be 
cleared up. Often the term “‘leopards of England”’ is used 
instead of the more familiar ‘‘lions.” This is generally 
explained by the fact that one school of heralds assert that 
a lion is only a lion when towering fiercely in the ‘‘rampant” 
posture. In the rather pedestrian and passive attitude of 
‘passant guardant” adopted by the lions of England, the 
animal is only allowed the name of leopard. But both names 
mean the same animal. Richard I, as we have said, bore 
three lions, and from his day to ours England has always 
used the same number. In Richard’s time, however, they 
—and they alone—occupied the shield, a feat they have 
never achieved since. The triple lions were used from 
Richard’s day until about 1340—that is during the reigns 
of John, Henry III, Edward I, Edward II and for part of the 
reign of Edward II]. But when the last-named king claimed 
the crown of France, in the early years of his reign, he 
quartered the fleur-de-lis of that country with the English 
lions. Quartering in heraldry has no mathematical signifi- 
cance, and quarters may number either four or forty—and 
still be quarters. In this case, however, the quarters were 
actually four in number. But the lions had to give way to the 
French fleur-de-lis, and were pushed into the second and 
third quarters; the fleur-de-lis occupying the first and 
fourth. It is interesting to note that the fleur-de-lis, as first 
used, were sprinkled all over the French quarter (semée 
is the heraldic term), the gold showing up well against the 
blue field. This coat was displayed by Edward III, Richard 
II and Henry IV, although it should be mentioned that 
Richard II often impaled these arms with those of Edward 
the Confessor. In Henry IV’s reign the French king reduced 
the fleur-de-lis to three only, and the English king shortly 
followed suit. It should not be overlooked that the differ- 
ence in these two coats is important, if only for dating 
purposes. When ‘‘France ancient and England quarterly” 
is mentioned, this indicates a date prior to 1405, but if the 
blazon is ‘‘France modern and England quarterly,” the date 
is subsequent to that year. These arms were borne by 
Henry V, Henry VI, Edward IV, Edward V, and Richard III 
—as well as by the Tudors, Henry VII, Henry VIII, Edward 
VI, Mary and Elizabeth, i.e. from 1405 to 1603. 
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When the Stuarts came to the throne, in the person of 
James I, a more intricate shield had to be evolved. Scotland, 
of course, had to be brought in, and this was done by com- 
pressing the arms last mentioned within the first and fourth 
quarters only. This process, called ‘‘quarterly-quartering,” 
implies that a quarter is itself quartered, and then becomes 
a ‘‘grand quarter.”’ Scotland now has the second quarter to 
itself—its arms comprising a rampant red lion, within a 
border, on a gold field. Ireland, too, appears for the first 
time, and is represented by a golden harp, with silver strings, 
on a blue field. This harp can be, and often is, drawn in 
many different shapes—two different examples will be seen 
in the illustrations—but this has no heraldic significance at 
all. These arms were borne from 1603 to 1689, although 
their continuity was slightly broken by the interregnum. 

William and Mary displayed that rather rare combination 
of ‘‘England impaling England.” Impalement is the 
ordinary way of indicating marriage, and is shown by a 
vertical line dividing the shield into halves. When therefore 
the same arms are seen on each side of this line (and knowing 
the parties to be royal) it implies that they reign equally as 
King and Queen, and that no question of Consort is involved. 
Although the arms themselves are still those of the Stuarts, 
one important difference will be noted. William, being also 
King of Nassau, displays the arms of this territory (on his 
side of the shield only) on an ‘‘escutcheon of pretence” in 
the centre of his coat. Such usage shows that the bearer has 
a ‘‘pretence” or claim to something not indicated on the 
larger shield. The illustration here shows his arms alone 
(after Mary’s death) when there is no need of impalement. 
William reigned from 1689 to 1702. 

Queen Anne, who followed William, naturally removed 
Nassau from the arms, but there was no further change until 
1707, in which year the Union with Scotland took place. 
The effect is very clearly shown in the illustration, for Eng- 
land now impales Scotland (as if by marriage) to show they 
are united, in the first and fourth quarters. A further point 
is that, for the first time the English lions have pride of 
place (although not having the full quarter to themselves) 
and the French fleur-de-lis are not only relegated to second 
place, but appear once only. 

After Anne’s death in 1714, came the Hanover dynasty, 
and this occasioned other changes. Hanover was given 
the fourth quarter, and the arms now brought in are worth 
comment. The shield is divided into three parts—or 
‘‘tierced,”” an unusual arrangement (seen also in the arms of 
Birmingham University). These three compartments 
represented Brunswick, Luneburg and Saxony, whilst in 
the centre of the shield is the golden crown of Charlemagne. 
Apart from this, the arms were those used by Anne—at least 
until the year 1801, when some startling alterations were 
made. By Royal Proclamation the fleur-de-lis were now 
removed, after an association lasting for nearly 500 years, 
and Hanover took up a place on an escutcheon of pretence 
in the centre of the shield, this escutcheon being surmounted 
(or ‘‘ensigned with”) an Elector’s bonnet. This removal 
enabled England to fill the vacated quarter, so that the lions 
now occupied both first and fourth quarters. This change 
does not appear in our illustrations, but its nature is equally 
well shown by the further alteration taking place in 1816, 
in which year—on Hanover being made a kingdom—the 
Electoral Bonnet was replaced by an Imperial crown. 
The alteration is plainly seen in the last but one of the 
illustrations. 

These arms were also used by King William IV, and 
indeed, had not Salic law prevented a woman from ruling 
Hanover, would also have been used by Queen Victoria, who 
ascended the throne in 1837. From that year the Royal 
Arms have been unchanged and are familiar to all. 
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HEN Elizabeth II is crowned in the Collegiate 

WV Church of St. Peter in Westminster, the correct 

title of Westminster Abbey, she will be at least the 

thirty-eighth English Sovereign to be crowned at West- 
minster. 

In the Abbey, built by Edward the Confessor between 
1050 and 1065, eight of his successors were crowned— 
William I, William II, Henry I, Stephen, Henry II, Richard 
I, John and Henry III. It is possible that Harold was 
crowned in the Abbey in 1066, before William I, but records 
are contradictory and William is the first king whose 
crowning there is fully authenticated. 

In 1245, Henry III, who has been described as the 
greatest patron of the arts ever to occupy the English throne, 
decided to rebuild the Abbey as a magnificent monument to 
St. Edward and as a crowning place for his successors. In 
1269, Edward’s coffin was carried by the King and his 
sons to the now much mutilated shrine behind the High 
Altar, where it has rested ever since and is now surrounded 
by the tombs of five medieval kings and three queens. 

_The major portion of the Abbey, as we see it to-day, was 
built in Henry III's reign, but certain portions in the same 
style were not completed until early in the XVIth century. 
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BY EDWARD H. PINTO 


Fig. I. The Coronation Chair of oak, ordered 
by Edward I to hold the “Stone of Scone.’”’ It 
was made in 1300-1 by Master Walter of Dur- 
ham, “Chief King’s Painter.” It cost one 
hundred shillings, excluding the gilding and 
paintings which originally embellished it. Photo- 
graph by courtesy of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster Abbey. 








Two important features added in different 
styles are the magnificent fan-vaulted chapel 
at the east end, erected by Henry VII on 
the site of the former Lady Chapel and 
intended as a burial place for him and his 
family, and the Abbey’s twin western 
towers, which were completed in 1745 
from designs by Nicholas Hawksmoor. 
Although the great church was built 
primarily fer worship by eighty monks, 
and the general public were normally 
admitted only as pilgrims following a 
definite route, Henry varied the usual 
layout for an Abbey church of the period 
in order to make special provision for 
great ceremonies, such as the Coronation 
of his successors. With this object in view he placed 
the choir and choir stalls in the nave, west of the central 
crossing, thus leaving a wide-open space opposite the 
north and south transepts and between the choir and the 
steps leading to the sanctuary and High Altar. For Corona- 
tions this large space, technically known as the ‘‘Theatre,” 
is built up with a stage to the sanctuary level. Commencing 
with Henry III’s son, Edward I, twenty-nine English 
sovereigns have already been crowned on this spot. The two 
who were never crowned were Edward V, murdered in the 
Tower by the order of his usurping uncle, Richard III, and 
Edward VIII, who abdicated before his Coronation. 
Edward I, the first king to be crowned in the present 
Abbey, was responsible for commissioning the Coronation 
Chair (Fig. I), first used by his son Edward II and subse- 
quently by most of his successors. This ancient chair must 
be far and away the earliest surviving English chair of which 
the name of the maker, the date of making and the cost are 
known. Originally intended to be cast in bronze or copper, 
it was eventually made in oak by Master Walter of Durham, 
Chief King’s Painter in A.D. 1300-1, at a cost of a hundred 
shillings, to which were added further sums for painting and 
decoration. The chair, of architectural form with a high 











CORONATION CHAIRS AND ROYAL THRONES 


Fig. II. Because her father, who had changed the Faith, and her 

Protestant half-brother Edward VI had used the Coronation Chair, 

Mary Tudor was crowned on this X chair, which was subsequently 

moved to Winchester Cathedral for her marriage to Philip of Spain. 

Photograph, copyright of D. Buckland. By courtesy of the Dean and 
Chapter of Winchester Cathedral. 


gabled back, ornamented with carved crockets and arm 
supports panelled in arcades, was specially designed to 
contain, in a cavity under the seat, the Stone of Scone, which 
Edward had captured from the Scots in 1296-7. The stone, 
which had already been an object of veneration in Scotland 
for some centuries and, according to one legend, is the 
actual stone on which Jacob rested his head at Bethel, had 
been used as the coronation seat of the early Scottish kings. 
Edward I is said to have been crowned on it as King of 
Scots in the Abbey of Scone, before sending the precious 
relic to London. The chair is much mutilated and now only 
the lions and the base moulding are gilded, but at one time 
its back gable was surmounted by a Cross and it was a rich 
and truly regal composition, entirely covered by burnished 
gold on a gesso ground and further embellished by paintings. 
The centre of the back portrayed a seated figure, believed to 
be Edward the Confessor, with his feet resting on a lion. The 
surrounding surface was pricked out in a chequer pattern, 
the rectangles of which enclosed foliage, grotesques, birds 
and beasts ; slight traces of this work are still visible. The 
stone can now be seen through open quatrefoils below the 
seat at the back and sides, but originally the quatrefoils 
framed coats of arms. 

During the reigns of the Hanoverian kings, the solemnity 
of the Coronation service declined and gradually the pro- 
cedure became little more than a popular spectacle. The 
culmination of pomp and pageantry was reached at the 
Coronation of George IV which cost the then enormous 
sum of a quarter of a million pounds. The king, with a 
gigantic plumed headdress which, according to contemporary 
description (and pictures of him), made him appear like ‘‘a 
gorgeous bird of the East,” was crowned in a ceremony 
devoid of religious significance ; his wife was excluded from 
the Abbey. The lavish and elaborate banquet in Westmin- 
ster Hall which followed was the last of a series which had 
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Fig. III. This photograph shows the development of the X chair in 

the early XVIth century. The chair and stool once belonged to 

Archbishop Juxon. According to tradition, they were used by 

Charles I during his trial in Westminster Hall and by Archbishop 

Juxon at the Coronation of Charles II. By courtesy of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 


commenced at Richard II’s Coronation and which had 
originated in the meal set before a sovereign, following the 
long fast he had previously observed. This was also the 
last time that the King’s Champion, a knight in full armour, 
mounted on a white charger, rode into the great hall and 
flung down his gauntlet in dramatic challenge. 

The attitude of the Hanoverian monarchs to the Corona- 
tion ceremony was reflected in public attitude to the historic 
chair, and during the XVIIIth century not only were visitors 
to the Abbey allowed to sit in it (usually on payment of a 
small fee), but little attempt was made to guard it from serious 
damage. Most of the names and initials carved into the 
oak are those of Westminster schoolboys of about 200 
years ago. Queen Victoria restored the sanctity of the chair 
and the religious aspect of the crowning, which then reverted 
to the general form and order of the service as described in 
the XIVth-century Liber Regalis, with the amendments of 
the oath, which were made at William and Mary’s Corona- 
tion, to ensure that henceforward no Catholic could be 
crowned as Sovereign. The Liber Regalis, a still extant 
treasure of the Abbey, was handwritten and magnificently 
illustrated in the reign of Richard II. 

The Coronation Chair has only left the Abbey on two 
occasions, and the stone and chair have only been separated 
twice. The chair’s first removal was to Westminster Hall, 
for the installation of Oliver Cromwell as Lord Protector. 
Though he refused the title of King and described the crown 
as a “‘shining bauble for crowds to gaze on,” he was not 
averse to being ceremoniously enthroned in 1657 and invested 
with a robe of purple velvet, lined with ermine, whilst a 
sword and golden sceptre were placed in his hands. There 
is some evidence that a crown was actually made for him ; 
this may have been the ‘‘Imperial Crown,” which three 
years later was placed by his side when he lay in State at 
Somerset House. During the last war, the chair was taken 
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Fig. IV. These handsome carved and gilded Throne Chairs, of Charles II design, were made for the use of King George V and 
Queen Mary during the first part of their Coronation service. They are nowin the Thronz Room of Buckingham Palace. From ‘‘ Bucking- 
ham Palace,’’ by H. Clifford Smith (Country Life). 


for safety to Gloucester Cathedral, but the stone remained in 
the Abbey until its forcible removal on Christmas Day, 1951. 

Except during Coronation ceremonies, when it is mounted 
on the stage in the ‘‘theatre”’ for the anointing and crowning, 
the chair stands at the foot of the Confessor’s shrine, but 
what is not so generally known is that during the XVIIIth 
century two Coronation Chairs stood side by side here. 
The second one is now in the Undercroft Museum leading off 
the cloisters, where may also be viewed the unique collection 
of wax and wooden effigies of kings, queens and other great 
personages ; these were borne through the streets at their 
funerals. 

The second Coronation Chair was made for Mary II, 
because she and her husband William III were joint and 
equal Monarchs. A second Sceptre, Sword and Orb had 
also to be made and the two sovereigns proceeded up the 
Abbey side by side, with their Swords of State and Regalia 
borne before them, and they were crowned on their respective 
chairs. Mary’s chair is generally constructed on the same 
architectural lines as the original Coronation Chair, but has 
an oak panel below the front of the seat, corresponding with 
the face edge of the ‘‘stone”’ in the original. The seat of 
Mary’s chair is, moreover, four inches lower than that of the 
original chair, because Mary was very tall, 5 ft. 11 in., and 
otherwise would have dwarfed William, who was short. 

Their successor, Mary’s sister Anne, also made Corona- 
tion history, for she was the first Queen Regnant of England 
to be accompanied at her Coronation by a husband who was 
not himself a sovereign. Anne suffered so severely from 
gout that she had to be carried to the Abbey in an arm-chair. 
Possibly in some measure because of this, all eyes seem 


to have been concentrated on Anne and no one recorded 
what the Prince of Denmark did or where he sat; this is a 
pity, because the earlier parallel whould have afforded 
precedence for Prince Philip’s part in this Coronation. 

There is extant in Winchester Cathedral a third chair 
used for the crowning of an English sovereign. It was 
made for Mary Tudor, who considered that, in establishing 
the Protestant faith, her father and brother had profaned the 
Coronation Chair; accordingly, she had brought to the 
Abbey for her crowning in 1553, the X chair, Fig. II, which 
is reputed to have been blessed by the Pope. The chair is 
still in Winchester Cathedral, where it was subsequently 
removed for Mary’s marriage to Philip of Spain. This is 
the type of semi-folding, covered X frame chair that cofferers 
made in the XVIth century. This specimen is covered in 
blue velvet, garnished with gilt nails and with ‘‘pommels” 
or finials and a circular ‘‘boss” of copper gilt. The original 
stretched velvet of the back and most of the trimmings are 
missing. When it was first made it would have been richly 
trimmed like the early XVIIth-century X chair (Fig. IID), 
which forms a much wider X and has a rigid frame instead 
of the stretched fabric or leather of the earlier types. 

This chair is framed in beech and covered in crimson 
velvet, trimmed with galon and fringed and studded with 
brass nails ; the footstool is en suite. Both once belonged to 
William Juxon, Archbishop of Canterbury, who attended 
Charles I on the scaffold. There is a tradition that Charles I 
sat in this actual chair during his trial in Westminster Hall, 
and that Juxon used it at the Coronation of Charles II in 1660. 

Certain special furniture and furnishing commissioned 
for the Coronation were, from time immemorial until the 
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Fig. V. Throne Chairs made for the use of King George VI and 

Queen Elizabeth at their Coronation. These simple but dignified chairs 

of Tudor design are covered in crimson satin piped with gold. Photo- 
graph reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 


XIXth century, considered as perquisites of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal who took part in the ceremonial. 
In consequence, the whereabouts of most of the special 
Throne chairs used by our kings, queens and other royalty 
in the Abbey, prior to Victoria’s Coronation, are now 
undocumented, although doubtless some of them still exist. 

By tradition there are two pairs of arm-chairs or thrones 
made for the crowning of a king and queen; one pair of 
chairs and a pair of faldstools are used during the first part 
of the ceremony and one pair of thrones, with matching 
footstools, are for the second part or “‘inthronisation.”’ If 
the king is regnant and the queen a consort, then for the 
second part of the ceremony the king’s throne is placed 
higher than the queen’s. At the last Coronation, King 
George VI’s throne was on a platform approached by five 
steps, whilst the Queen’s throne was only three steps up. 

King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra had Coronation 
Thrones of Renaissance design, made by Carlhian and 
Beaumetz of Paris, under the direction of Sir Joseph 
Duveen. These two thrones are now on the dais in the great 
ballroom of Buckingham Palace and are used as Chairs of 
State when Courts are held there. The carved and gilded 
chairs used by King George V and Queen Mary during the 
first part of the ceremony, Fig. IV, are now in the Throne 
Room at Buckingham Palace. Of Charles II design, these 
handsome chairs are covered with green and red brocaded 
velvet and have the backs embroidered with the Royal Arms 
and the initials G.R. and M.R. The two thrones used by 
the sovereigns during the second part of the same ceremony 
are X chairs, elaborate versions of Archbishop Juxon’s chair 
and actually copied from the famous chair of James I at 
Knole. These chairs, and another en suite used by the Prince 
of Wales (now Duke of Windsor), were made by the firm of 
William Morris. 

King George VI and Queen Elizabeth also had English- 
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Fig. VI. For contrast, the ponderous, ill-proportioned and over- 

elaborate Throne, ordered by Queen Victoria for Buckingham 

Palace, a month after her accession. From “Buckingham Palace,” 
by H. Clifford Smith (Country Life). 


made Coronation thrones, one of which is shown in Fig. V. 
They are richly covered all over in crimson satin, piped with 
gold and embroidered with the Royal Arms in full colour and 
are based on a simple but dignified design from the reign of 
the first Elizabeth. Normally they now stand in the Throne 
Room at Buckingham Palace. 

For contrast, see the ponderous, ill-proportioned and 
over-elaborate State Throne, Fig. VI, made in 1837 by 
Messrs. Dowbiggin of Mount Street (predecessors of Messrs. 
Holland & Sons), for the Throne Room at Buckingham 
Palace. It is upholstered in crimson and gold and its massive 
carved frame is gilded all over and enriched with oak leaves, 
scrolls and acanthus foliage, which enclose the rose, sham- 
rock and thistle, with the Royal Cipher and Crown surmount- 
ing the back. Queen Victoria was a very forceful and deter- 
mined young lady when she ascended the throne. Three 
weeks after her accession she drove from Kensington 
Palace to George IV’s newly completed Buckingham Palace 
and took up residence there. A week later she ordered this 
throne, so we can be sure that this is the sort of furniture 
which she admired and undoubtedly it is to her taste and 
patronage (as remarks in her diary confirm) that we owe 
some of the worst of the fashionable furnishings and decora- 
tion of her reign. 

Royal patronage and taste are still extremely potent 
influences, and it is our good fortune that Queen Mary was 
such a great connoisseur of furnishing, decoration and works 
of art, that she lived so long and laboured so enthusiastically 
and meticulously to improve the Royal collections, and 
banish the ugly and bring together the most beautiful in 
appropriate settings in the various Royal residences. Growing 
up against the harmonious background thus created and 
doubtless influenced by it, our Queen has inherited in full 
measure her grandmother’s exquisite taste ; it augurs well 
for the artistic prestige of Elizabeth II’s Empire, 
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Fig. I. Charger, London, dated 1600. 
By courtesy of London Museum. 


T would appear fitting, at this time of the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth II, to take a glance at the manner in 
which English potters have illustrated their loyalty by 

depicting the reigning monarch on their wares. And it 
would appear still more fitting to start from the time of the 
first Elizabeth, not only because it rounds off the picture, 
but because English ceramics before that period may be 
considered to be mainly of archaeological and academic 
interest, and it would seem to be desirable to keep within the 
scope of the collector rather than of the student. 

Looking as far back as the XVth century, royal coats of 
arms were used on the Continent as decoration of pottery; 
for example, those of Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, 
who came to the throne in 1458, whose arms and those of his 
second wife Beatrix (whom he married in 1476) are found on 
a shallow basin and a plate illustrated in Rackham’s volu- 
minous Catalogue of Italian Majolica in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, numbers 150 and 151, plate 27. There is 
also a shallow saucer-shaped dish in the same Catalogue 
(number 766, plate 121) with a bust portrait of a man wearing 
a turban, circa 1530-40, and described as ‘‘perhaps”’ intended 
for Mahomet II, Sultan of Turkey ! 

In this country, apparently one of the first recorded 
royal coats of arms on pottery is of the first half of the XVIth 
century, and is to be seen on the cistern presented to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum by Sir Henry P. Harris and 
illustrated in Rackham and Read’s English Pottery, pl. XIX, 
Fig. 25. It is of a hard-fired red body and has the full 
arms of Henry VII, a quartered shield supported by a lion 
for England and a griffin for Wales (the Tudor family), 
the shield surrounded by the Garter and Motto, and the 
initials H R for Henricus Rex and E R for Elisabetha Regina, 
Elizabeth of York. The front only of this cistern is glazed in 
what Mr. Rackham, in a typically erudite paper read before 
the English Ceramic Circle in 1936, described as ‘‘speckly 
moss-green.”” This piece of Tudor pottery stands as an 
important documentary specimen. 

A fragment mentioned in the same paper and illustrated 
in volume 2, number 6, 1939, of the E.C.C. Transactions, 
pl. 6D, has what is properly described as ‘‘an unmistakable 
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Fig. II. Charles I. Blue Dash Charger, London, dated 1653. 
By permission of Chequers Trust. 


portrait of Elizabeth herself, in crown and ruff.” This also 
has a green glaze and can be ascribed to the second half of 
the XVIth century. 

The popularity of royal portraits on pottery seems to 
have reached its height during the reign of William III, and 
R. Hall Warren, at the end of 1934, compiled a list of English 
blue-dash delft chargers which included 1 of Edward VI, 2 of 
Charles I, 15 of Charles II, 4 of James II, and no fewer than 
60 of William III, and 20 of William and Mary. Then the list 
tails off and only 5 of Mary are recorded, with a revival to 30 
of Anne, followed by another decline to 10 of George I and 
3 of George II. 

Such a list is naturally incomplete to-day, because of the 
time-lag and giving as it does blue-dash delft chargers 
only. But while there are a number of other objects with 
royal portraits—slipware dishes, delft tankards, cups, etc., 
transferred (notably Worcester) and painted porcelain— 
as a cross-section of quantity it probably gives a fairly 
accurate picture. 

The paucity of such items until the reign of Charles II 
is not easy to explain, for though, so far as delftware is 
concerned, there does not seem to have been any very 
extensive manufacture even when Van Hamme took out a 
patent in 1676 for making tin-glazed ware at Lambeth, 
a number of dated ‘‘Lambeth” delft objects are known 
from the first half of the XVIIth century onward. And 
dated slipware pottery exists at least from 1612, yet so 
far I, personally, have not been able to trace a piece of 
either delft or slipware with a portrait of James I. I await 
with some trepidation the response to this remark. This 
would seem to suggest a lack of popular interest until the 
Restoration rather than the non-survival of the objects, 
unless they were destroyed wholesale during the Com- 
monwealth period, which, I think, is a tenable theory. 

To revert, however, to the first Elizabeth, while the 
famous tin-enamelled circular charger in the London 
Museum (Fig. I) is not actually a portrait piece, it does 
express loyalty in an unmistakably English fashion. 
Made, as its date shows, in 1600, the forty-second year of 
Elizabeth’s reign, it is the earliest known piece with an 
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“*The Princess Elizabeth Eques- 

trian Statuette,”” showing our 

present Queen as _ Princess 

Elizabeth in 1947. By courtesy 

of the Worcester Royal Porcelain 
Company. 


in English ; 
this reads ‘““The Rose is 
Red* The Leaves are 
Greene * God Save Eliza- 
beth our Queen”’ within a 
line border enclosing a 
scene generally supposed 
to represent the Tower of 
London. Both the picture 
and the inscription are 
enclosed by a border of 
stylised cherubs’ heads 
alternating with arabesques 
strongly reminiscent of 
Italian majolica. 

In Fig. II is illustrated one of the most beautiful and 
certainly one of the earliest English delft royal chargers in 
existence. This is at Chequers, and shows Charles I in a 
standing position with the small figures of three of his 


inscription 


children. The dish is inscribed -* 1653, and has an 


atmosphere of royal dignity and family unity which makes it 
stand in a class by itself. While it is strange to find this 
superb specimen dated during the Commonwealth period, 
such later dates are not uncommon. The subject is taken 
from a print of which a specimen is in the British Museum. 

The Restoration, with its crescendo of life and enjoyment, 
is reflected in the fine chargers portraying the ‘‘Merrie 
Monarch.” A magnificent Thomas Toft dish is shown here 
in Fig. III of English slipware showing bust portraits of 
King Charles II in armour and Queen Catherine of Braganza, 
beneath them a formal lily. It is suggested by Mr. Rackham 
in the Catalogue of the Glaisher Collection (Fitzwilliam 
Museum) that this outstanding dish was made to celebrate 
the wedding of the king and queen in 1662. 
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Another magnificent slipware charger of Charles II, in 
Fig. IV, also in the Fitzwilliam Museum, shows him in 
perhaps the most popular of all portraits, with his head 


appearing among the branches of the oak tree. The 
supporters are a lion and unicorn. All Royalists would be 
pleased with the subject. Although this dish, with its 
strikingly fine trailed slip design, is in the Toft manner it 
carries the name William Talor. 

A quite unusual drinking mug, of Lambeth delft- 
ware in Fig. V shows Charles II, crowned, again in armour, 


carrying the date 1660 and C:2:R, This rare and 


beautiful little drinking cup bears the crown in yellow, 
giving it a very distinctive appearance. Geoffrey E. Howard, 
in whose collection this fine piece is, believes it has a possible 
claim to be “‘the first Coronation Mug.” 

Although the chargers carrying the portrait of James II 
are so rare (and this seems unusual in view of his popular 
work in building up the Royal Navy, or, should I say, 
Mr. Pepys and the King when Duke of York ?), the dish 
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Fig. III. Thomas 
Toft Slipware 
Dish, with por- 
traits of Charles 
II and Catherine 
of Braganza. 
Glaisher Collec- 
tion, Fitzwilliam 


portrait 


Museum. 
Fig. IV. Slip- 
ware Dish, with 


of 


Charles II hid- 
ing in the oak 
tree. Glaisher 
Collection, Fitz- 
william Museum, 
Cambridge. 








in Fig. VI is a fine upstanding piece of work. It is a bust 
portrait of James with initials J.R.2. The robe and the 
crown are in brilliant yellow, the rest in blue outlined by 
manganese purple. The Victoria and Albert Museum 
claim this for Bristol deiftware. 

It is interesting to turn to the numerous pieces of 





English delftware bearing William III by himself or with 
his wife, Mary, and to speculate on the reason. Was it 
the popularity of the king and his wife or was it the in- 
creasing prosperity of the delft manufacturers and the 
demand for their wares? The Lambeth charger illustrated 
here, Fig. VII, shows William depicted in ermine regalia 
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wearing the crown and carrying the orb and 
sceptre, initials W.R. This is obviously a 
coronation charger, the full-length standing 
figure being one previously used to represent 
Charles II, and no other charger with 
precisely this full-length figure of William 
III appears to be recorded. 

Its elaborate inner border in blue-green, 
yellow and manganese is extremely rare on 
chargers. Two variations of this border on 
chargers are recorded, one by Garner, 
English Delftware, pl. 18, one in the Glaisher 
Collection, Fitzwilliam Museum, pl. 108. 

While many portraits of Queen Anne 
exist, a rare one is shown here on an oval 
plaque of Bristol Delft. It is a bust portrait 
and shows the Queen in royal robes and with 
all the royal regalia with the letters AR. This 
important dish, now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, came from the Jermyn 
Street Collection. It is believed to have 
been copied from a painting by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller and is 11 in. long by 7} in. wide 
(Fig. VILI). 

One of the few specimens showing a 
Royal Consort is the delftware dish in Fig. 
IX, in the Evan Jack Collection, depicting 
Prince George, the husband of Queen Anne. 
It is a fine charger in attractive colours of 
blue-green and red-brown with the initials 
P. G. 

With the accession of the Hanoverians 
these portraits take on a different line. 
George I is shown in the centre of the 
large Bristol delft punch bowl (Fig. X). 
The half-bust portrait is flanked by the 
initials G R in a medallion with a formal 
border. Mr. Bernard Rackham, in his admir- 


Fig. V. Lambeth Delft Drinking Mug, with 


portrait of Charles II and inscribed ‘C : 5 :R 


1660’. By courtesy of G. E. Howard, Esq. 
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Fig. VI. A Bris- 
tol Delft Char- 
ger with a por- 
trait of James II. 
By courtesy of 
the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


Fig. VII. Lam- 

beth Delft 

Charger of 

William III. 

Photo by Tilley 
& Co. 





able and comprehensive catalogue of the Glaisher 
Collection in which this punch bowl is one of 
the prize possessions, hazards the conjecture 
that the painter could be John Niglett. 

The Chelsea Porcelain Manufactory with its 
elusive haunting charm, and with whose 
beginnings the Royal name of the Duke of 
Cumberland was in some mysterious way asso- 
ciated, created a strikingly bold and finely 
modelled Head of George II showing him wearing 
a wig and the star of the Order of the Garter, 
Fig. XI. Lady Charlotte Schreiber, that energetic 
collector, presented one of these busts to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and states in her 
Journals that she bought it in Edinburgh for 


the sum of £5! It would be difficult to assess Fig. IX. Lam- 


beth Delft 
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its value to-day, possibly two noughts added 
to this sum would still be a long way behind 
its value. What collector searching ardently 
and tediously to-day for rare specimens doesn’t 
long for such a chance as that offered to Lady 
Charlotte ! 

Another specimen of this superb example 
of the potter’s art was sold in London in 
1949 by Messrs. Sothebys. It has an interesting 





Charger with full 
length portrait of 
Prince George of 
Denmark. Evan 
Jack Collection. 


Fig. VIII. An 
oval Bristol Delft 
plaque with a 
bust portrait of 
Queen Anne. By 
courtesy of the 
Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


Fig. X. Bristol 
Delft Punch 
Bowl with por- 
trait of George 
I. Glaisher Col- 
lection, Fitzwil- 
liam Museum. 
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historic significance as it came from the collection 
of John Darragh who was Alderman of Dublin, 


and Mayor in 1782. His collection was made 
prior to 1770 according to Mr. Aubrey Toppin, 
the York Herald, who adds that this George II 
bust of Chelsea China had been in the possession 
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Fig. XI. A modelled head of George II on Chelsea Porcelain. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. (Crown copyright). 


of the Darragh descendants until this sale in 1949. It would 
have been even more interesting if the family had also 
possessed some communication from the Chelsea China 
Works, for who knows it might have been on the order of 
George II himself. The king died in 1760, and this wonderful 
portrait in porcelain was made at Chelsea around 1750. 

It is interesting to see how porcelain, that new and excit- 
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ing discovery of the XVIIIth century, as well as pottery 
and earthenware continued to pay its homage to reigning 
monarchs. 

On a superb Dr. Wall Worcester porcelain teapot in the 
Lady Ludlow Collection at Luton Hoo is the bust portrait 
of George II on one side in puce pink while on the other 
side is the picture of Fame and the date 1760. Up to the 
present moment this is the only porcelain teapot with double 
perforated walls after a Chinese original which carries such a 
royal portrait, and in addition to its historic significance, it 
is a superb gem of ceramic art (Fig. XII). 

One of the most interesting of all royal portraits is the 
picture (Fig. XIII) illustrating the groups in porcelain of 
George III and his family including the future George IV 
and William IV. These are taken from a painting by Zoffany 
and are in the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle. There is a 
touching story of our late beloved Queen Marvy in connection 
with this photograph as considerable research failed to 
discover the originals. On application to Marlborough House 
not many weeks before her death, she, without hesitation, 
identified them and stated that these important pieces were 
at Windsor Castle. This enabled this picture to be taken and 
included. These groups were first made in 1773 and ‘‘the 
only complete set known,’”’ I quote the late Dr. Bellamy 
Gardner, ‘‘is that illustrated here.” 

The last black-and-white illustration, Fig. XIV, appro- 
priately enough shows an enamelled earthenware dish por- 
traying the last reigning woman sovereign of our Isles— 
Queen Victoria. This gigantic dish, made by Minton and Co. 
—25 in. in diameter—in yellows and greens, has a bust 
portrait of the young Queen, believed to be on the occasion 
of her coronation. Amid the scrolls surrounding the por- 
trait are the words Victoria Regina. If the coronation of 
Elizabeth II inaugurates an era of equal progression and 
happiness then our young Queen has indeed brought 
happiness to this land of ours: 

The representation in colour of Queen Elizabeth II— 
The}Princess Elizabeth Equestrian Statuette, which was by 
command, in 1947, of her mother—will be familiar to many 
people . . . when she showed during the illness of her 
father how ready and capable she was to assume the rigorous 
duties of her rank. 

I am going to let the Worcester Royal Porcelain Company 
tell its history in their own 
words. 

“To ensure that the portrait 
and the general treatment of 
the Princess [now our Queen] 
were in all ways correct, it 
was necessary to arrange 
several personal sittings 
in Buckingham Palace, the 
initial sitting being also 
attended by three executive 
members of the Worcester 
Royal Porcelain Works who 
would be responsible for 
the general colour treatment 
and the maintenance of the 
exceptional standard of 
excellence which would be 


Fig. XII. Dr. Wall Worcester 
porcelain teapot, with portrait of 
George II. From the Lady 
Ludlow Collection at Luton Hoo. 
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Fig. XIII. The Royal Family of George III in porcelain. From the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle. 
Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 


required in each porcelain model. Miss Lindner, the modeller, humblest of cottages, in the farthest ends of the earth as 

also made several visits to Epsom studying the Princess’s well as in the palaces of the mighty. So our monarchs have 

horse Tommy. done before, as these pictures bear witness—-so history will 
““The Princess showed the greatest personal interest in continue the tale through her glorious reign. 


the development of the model and 
expressed appreciation and pleasure in 
the finished work, these feelings being 
fully endorsed by her mother’ [our 
present Queen Mother]. 


All her subjects who look at this 
striking model in porcelain can take 
equal pleasure in its creation. 

Through all the pictured examples 
of the native art of this country, 
whether it be in pottery, earthenware 
or porcelain, there runs, for those who 
can read, the story of loyalty to reigning 
Kings and Queens, fidelity to lost 
causes which became winning ones, unity 
of heart and purpose in peace or war. 
So be it with our young and gracious 
Queen Elizabeth II. Her portrait 
will go out to the ends of the world on 
dishes, chargers, plaques, cups and 
saucers . .. all the varied offerings of 
modern ceramic genius and patriotic 
love, so that she will reign in the 


Fig. XIV. Dish, showing Quecn Victoria 
on her Coronation. By courtesy of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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GIFT PLATE FROM WESTMINSTER 
CORONATION BANQUETS 





HALL 


BY EDWARD PERRY 





Fig. I. 


Silver tankard engraved with the inscription: ““This Pott was made of 


y® Silver of y° Canopie when Kinge Charles y* 2° was Crowned, Aprill 23" 1661.” 
It also bears the arms of the senior baron of the Cinque Ports. 


In the collection of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. 


OR more than seven centuries London-wrought gold 
F and silver plate was customarily presented to hereditary 

office-holders in recognition of certain traditional 
duties performed on coronation day. Since 1377 the Court 
of Claims has considered the validity of such privileges on 
behalf of the monarch, the Lord High Steward thereupon 
being commanded to commission the necessary plate. The 
last monarch to distribute such gifts was George IV, whose 
coronation expenses reached the extravagant sum of 
£243,000, including more than £8,000 to Messrs. Rundell 
and Bridge for gold and jewelled snuff-boxes presented to 
foreign ministers. — 

Among those who claimed privileges, in some instances 
from as early as the coronation of William I, were : the Lord 
High Almoner; the Duke of Norfolk as Earl of Arundel, 
as Chief Butler of England ; the Lord Mayor of London as 
assistant to the Chief Butler; the Chief Cupbearer; the 
Champion of England; the Barons of the Cinque Ports. 
Presentations were made after serving the monarch at the 
coronation banquet held in Westminster Hall, forming part 
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of an elaborate, never-ceasing ceremonial. A number of 
these royal gifts in gold and silver still remain, but no 
pre-Charles II examples have been noted. Accounts for 
such plate, commissioned for various coronations by the Lord 
High Steward, are preserved in the Public Records Office. 

Monarch and consort entered Westminster Hall for the 
coronation banquet beneath two canopies, each supported 
by sixteen silver-gilt staves borne by Barons of the Cinque 
Ports clad in scarlet satin doublets. At the foot of the dais 
the barons halted, the king and queen ascending the steps 
and entering retiring rooms behind. The barons then 
carried away the canopies as a fee for the part they had taken 
in the ceremonial. The sixteen silver-gilt staves to each 
canopy measured 8 ft. in height, with bells to each, the metal 
used weighing 960 oz. 

Each baron usually had his silver staff converted by the 
silversmith into a piece of domestic plate, while the bells 
were retained intact. Three silver-gilt bells taken from 
canopies borne by Barons of the Cinque Ports at the corona- 
tions of George I, George III and George IV, are in the 
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GIFT PLATE FROM WESTMINSTER HALL CORONATION BANQUETS 





Fig. II. Punch bowl and ladle made from silver staves and mounts of the canopies supported above George II and Queen Caroline at 


their Coronation in 1727 and presented by the barons to the Corporation of Hastings. 


bowl, William Fordham on ladle. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. A tankard (Fig. I) in the 
collection of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths is 
inscribed : ““This Pott was made of y® Silver of y®° Canopie 
when Kinge Charles y*® 24 was crowned, Aprill 234 1661.” 
It bears the London hall-mark for 1661 and is engraved 
with the arms of Paramour impaling Cleve. Tobias Cleve 
was the senior of the Barons of the Cinque Ports chosen to 
support the canopy of Charles II—Queen Catharine of 
Braganza refused to be crowned—and represented the Port 
of Sandwich. The towns of Deal, Dover, Faversham, 
Folkestone, Hastings, Hythe, Lydd, Margate, Ramsgate, 
Romney, Rye, Tenterden, and Wichelsea each sent one 
baron: the two solicitors to the Ports made up the full 
complement of sixteen. Pepys, who attended both coronation 
and banquet of Charles II, noted little disorder throughout 
the day, ‘‘only the King’s footmen had got hold of the 
canopy and would keep it from the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports, which they endeavoured to force from them again, 
but could not do it.” 

The Corporation of Hastings possess a punch bowl 
and ladle (Fig. II) made from some of the thirty-two silver 
staves from the canopies held above George Il and Queen 
Caroline at their coronation October 11, 1727. The bowl is 
engraved with figures of the king and queen, an inscription 
recording the names of the barons who presented their 
staves for the purpose. Bowl and ladle each bear the London 
hall-mark for 1727: the bowl was made by George Boothby, 
the ladle by William Fordham. 

During the first course of the ceremonial coronation 
banquet the Master Cook placed before the monarch a 
mess of dillegrout in a silver porringer. Manning in his 
History of Surrey says that this ancient dish, earlier known 
as maupygernon, consisted of almond milk, brawn of 
capons, sugar and spices, and chickens parboiled and 
chopped. The monarch presented the empty porringer to 
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London 1727: maker’s marks, George Boothby on 


Photograph by courtesy of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. 


the Lord of the Manor of Addington. The Chief Cup- 
bearer and the Great Master of the Household in Scotland 
each presented the sovereign with a silver-gilt cup containing 
wine. After drinking from them the king returned these 
as gifts. 

Before the second course was served the Champion of 
England, wearing a suit of bright armour, rode into the 
banqueting hall. His challenge was proclaimed by a herald : 
he then threw down his gauntlet. After the ceremony, 
monarch and champion drank to each other in turn from a 
cup of Winchester pint capacity. The office of Champion of 
England was established by William I immediately after the 
battle of Hastings, and eventually became attached, by 
inheritance, to the Manor of Scrivelsby. 

At the coronation of James II it was held that the 
Champion was not, as formerly, entitled to a gold cup and 
cover weighing 36 oz.: a silver-gilt cup of 30 oz. was 
substituted. Six of the seven existing cups are without 
covers, suggesting their retention by successive Cupbearers 
after uncovering the cup for the monarch to drink. Each of 
these cups has a pair of hollow scroll handles and the body is 
encircled mid-way with a narrow moulded girdle. George IV 
provided his Champion with a more ostentatious cup, a 
slender stem rising from a circular foot supporting a bowl 
ornamented with vertical fluting. Engraved on one side is a 
laurel wreath enclosing a representation of the Champion 
mounted and armoured. The slightly domed cover is 
surmounted by the royal crown on a cushion. 

During the second course of the banquet the Duke of 
Norfolk, as Earl of Arundel, Lord of the Manor of Kenning- 
hill, and Chief Butler of England, received from the king a 
gold cup and cover of a wine quart capacity and weighing 
32 oz. Several of these coronation treasures are in the 
possession of the present duke. Until the coronation of 
Henry II the Chief Butler claimed all the gold and silver 
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plate below the bar: from then until the coronation of 
George I a gold ewer and basin were claimed. 

The gold cup received by the Chief Butler at the 
coronation of George II has a vase-shaped bowl on a short, 
sparsely fluted stem, a pair of hollow, scrolled handles, and a 
highly domed cover with a gadrooned border, surmounted 
by a gadrooned vase-shaped finial. This was made in 1727 
by Thomas Ffarrer of Swithin’s Lane. A similar cup and 
cover, slightly larger, was claimed from George III by the 
ninth duke, and was made in 1761 by Gurney & Co. 

George IV gave his Chief Butler a more ambitious gold 
cup measuring 14 in. in height. Body, cover and foot are 
embossed with plain bold bosses on a strapwork design ; 
the stem is enriched with acanthus foliage, gadrooning and 
oval bosses, and the high domed cover has a finial in the form 
of an imperial crown on a cushion. The royal arms is 
applied to one side and the Duke of Norfolk’s to the other 
side. This was made in 1822 by Philip Rundell. The Earl 
of Ormonde and Ossory received a similar gold cup and 
cover inscribed: ‘‘Presented at the Coronation of His 
Majesty King George the Fourth, 19th July 1821, to James, 
Earl of Ormonde and Ossory, K.G.P., as Hereditary Chief 
Butler of Ireland.”’ It bears also an applied wreath of roses, 
thistles and shamrock enclosing the Earl’s coat of arms ; 
and on the opposite side a similar wreath surrounding the 
royal arms. 

After dinner the Lord Mayor of London, accompanied 
by twelve principal citizens of the City as assistants to the 
Chief Butler, claimed under ancient charters the privilege 
of presenting the sovereign with wine. This was handed by 
the Cupbearer to the king who, after drinking, returned it 
directly to the Lord Mayor as a gift. Such gold cups weighed 
30 oz. and were of Winchester pint capacity. 

Then the Mayor of Oxford, assisted by eight city bur- 
gesses and preceded by the Cupbearer, presented the 
sovereign with a silver-gilt bowl of wine. This bowl, weigh- 
ing 110 oz. and referred to in the Lord Chief Steward’s list 
as a potole, contained two quarts of liquor. The sovereign 
in return presented the mayor with three maple cups 
received earlier in the course from the Lord of the Manor of 
Nether Bilsington. 

The Corporation of Oxford possess a standing cup and 
cover (Fig. III) presented in 1665 by Charles II to Sir 
Sampson White, mayor of Oxford in 1661 and 1665, as a 
personal token of his appreciation for services rendered at 
the coronation. It is struck with the London hall-mark for 
1665 and bears a Latin inscription recording the presen- 
tation. 

Collectors of such coronation souvenirs will also be 
interested in plate given by the monarch in satisfaction of 
other claims, the majority by Heralds and Officers of Arms. 
The Earl Marshal was presented with a 15 0z. golden staff 
measuring 28 inches in length, enamelled at each end and 
engraved with the monarch’s arms and his own. Garter 
King of Arms, Lyon King of Arms, and Bath King of 
Arms each received a gold coronet, a sceptre part gold and 
part silver, a gold chain and badge, and a gilt collar of SS, 
each set weighing 70 oz. 19 dwt. Clarenceux King of Arms 
claimed a silver gilt coronet, a silver gilt collar of SS, and a 
gold chain and badge weighing about 108 oz. The Norroy 
King of Arms was given a similar set weighing 46 oz. 
Each of the six heralds was entitled to a parcel gilt SS collar 
weighing 20 oz., and the four pursuivants, silver SS collars 
of 74 oz. each. The Lord High Constable claimed a silver 
staff with ends of gold enamelled with the monarch’s coat 
of arms and his own. Two large gilt basins weighing 305 oz. 
were claimed by the Lord High Almoner. Monarch and 
consort each offered at the altar a wedge of gold. Those 
given by James II and his queen weighed 12 oz. and 8 oz. 
respectively, and, at gos. per oz. and £4 for making them, 
cost the King £85. George IV offered two ingots, each 
weighing 10 oz. and costing £95. 





Fig. III. The Oxford Coronation Cup, given by Charles II to Sir 
Sampson White in recognition of his services at the coronation in 
1661. Maker’s mark FL, a bird below. London 166s. 


Photograph by courtesy of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. 
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Fig. I. Femmes se Coiffant. Matthiesen, Ltd. 


LMOST every considerable French painter in the 
A second half of the XIXth century publicly acknow- 
ledged his debt to Delacroix. It was not, of course, to 
Delacroix the leader of the romantic movement, the man who 
was bewitched by Byron and Shakespeare in literature, that 
they turned, but to Delacroix the painter, the man who 
rescued the art of painting from the hard, linear shackles 
imposed on it by Ingres and the neo - Classicists and 
who gave it a new freedom, a new spontaneity and a rich 
sensuousness. 

That freedom in the handling of paint was exactly what 
was required by the Impressionists, and especially by Monet, 
Pissarro and Renoir. They exploited it throughout their 
lives and developed it to a degree that was little short of 
miraculous, so that to-day we tend to think of Impressionism 
as being dependent for its eloquence on a “‘painterly”’ 
style. 

Yet one major artist in the Impressionist group owed 
nothing to Delacroix. Degas, almost alone of his generation, 
announced himself, from the beginning, a disciple of Ingres : 
his devotion to that stern master of linear construction 
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remained with him throughout his life. When he enrolled 
himself as a student in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, his chosen 
master was Lamothe who had, himself, been a student of 
Ingres. At the age of twenty-two Degas visited Italy, bearing 
in mind Ingres’s injunction to study the Old Masters rather 
than Nature at the outset of an artistic career. His earliest 
pictures, ‘‘Semiramis Founding a City,’”’ and ‘‘Young Spar- 
tans Wrestling,’”’ were in the Classic tradition of historical 
painting. The romantic notion that ‘‘inspiration” was an 
essential part of the artist’s equipment was repugnant to 
him. ‘‘What I do,” he declared, ‘‘is the result of reflection 
and study, not of inspiration.” Poussin himself might have 
said as much. Ingres would certainly have approved. 
None the less, Degas, though he was a self-styled Classicist 
and, by temperament, a draughtsman, was an integral part 
of the Impressionist revolution. After his first experiments in 
“historical” painting, based on ‘‘reflection and study,” he 
began to use his eyes, to observe the momentary effect of 
light, the isolated split-second of time, the transient gesture. 
In doing so he shared, to a great extent, the vision of the 
Impressionist school. He trained himself to watch rather 
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than merely to observe. If Monet's discoveries lay in the 
direction of tone and colour-vibration, those of Degas were 
in the direction of shape, gesture and composition. Both 
artists were concerned with what we now think of as “‘snap- 
shot” vision, and the “‘snapshot” composition of Degas was 
quite as valid a contribution to Impressionist painting as the 
“snapshot” colour of Monet ; it was, in some ways, a more 
important one. 

What makes a picture by Degas instantly recognisable is 
not so much the integrity of the drawing as the distribution 
of the main masses. Degas provided Impressionism with a 
much-needed backbone. The sequence of influences that 
springs to mind when one thinks of Impressionism—the 
sequence Rubens, Constable, Delacroix, Monet was not 
contradicted but rather strengthened by the contrasting 
sequence, Raphael, Poussin, Ingres, Degas. And it is note- 
worthy that whereas the first sequence comes to an end with 
Monet, the second can be continued into our own time by 
the addition of Cézanne and Picasso. 
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Fig. II. Mile Rouart. Pastel. 
The Lefevre Gallery. 


Edgar Degas was born in Paris in 
1834. He was the eldest of five 
children. His father, a well-to-do 
bourgeois, spelled his name de Gas. 
The boy was educated at the Lycée 
Louis le Grand. A brief training in 
the law was soon abandoned for a 
career as an artist. His student 
years at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
his early essays in historical painting, 
his visit to Italy where, significantly 
enough, he made copies from the 
more linear of the Old Masters, 
including Giovanni Bellini and Man- 
tegna, were the formative steps in 
a long career. On his return to 
Paris, in 1857, he established him- 
self in his own studio in the rue 
Madame, on the left bank of the 
Seine, and soon made the discovery 
that the life around him provided 
him with more stimulating material 
than imaginary scenes from the 
past. Naturally, the subjects that 
first presented themselves were him- 
self and his friends. Certain portraits, 
including self-portraits, drawn with a 
remarkable grasp of structure and 
firmness of contour, belong to these 
early years. But, though Degas 
was to return at intervals throughout 
his life to the problem of portraiture, 
and though he was to produce, in 
later years, portraits of astonishing 
incisiveness, his eye was not one 
that habitually isolated the single 
human being from its environ- 
ment or imposed on it the comparative immobility that a 
portrait demands. 

As Degas developed his personal temperament and his 
personal vision, it became evident that his art was to be a 
complete expression of both. From almost every one of his 
paintings one can diagnose both the character of the man 
and the unusual way in which his eye regarded the world. 

His character was that of the aloof, disinterested observer. 
Though he was not, until his later years, in any sense a 
hermit and the normal social interchanges of everyday life 
were not repugnant to him, he had no desire to become 
emotionally involved in them. His friendships were few, 
but they were real and steady. Yet he was never dependent, 
like his great admirer, Lautrec, on a way of life or a circle of 


intimates. Consequently, his painting has a certain cold 
detachment. He refused to idealise: he was never be- 
witched. The ballet-girls that form so considerable a 


proportion of his total @uvre, are seen through eyes that 
cannot accept any of the glamour that ballet is designed to 
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Fig. III. Portrait de Mile Rouart. Oil. 
Gimpel Fils. 
communicate. They are hard-work- 


ing girls, devoid of personal beauty, 
almost devoid of personality, devo- 
tees of an art that makes incessant 
physical demands on them. Some- 
times he consents to paint them in the 
full glory of a stage performance with 
all the magic of lighting and scenery 
to help them. More often they are seen 
in the chill light of the rehearsal-room 
or resting after their exacting labours. 

But if Degas was temperamentally 
incapable of being bewitched by the 
glamour of life in general and of the 
stage in particular, his vision, his 
personal way of seeing, was violently 
stimulated by both. Here, on the 
stage, was a world of perpetual 
specialised movement which the eye 
of Degas, more than that of any artist 
before him, was capable of grasping 
and understanding. From the first he 
possessed the faculty of isolating, 
with the utmost precision, the turn of 
a foot, the twist of a torso, the poise of 
the head on the shoulders, the balance 
of an ‘‘arabesque’”’ or the preparation 
for a pirouette. With his hawk-like 
eye he could catch these complex 
physical rhythms in their entirety and 
find the exact notation that would 
suggest not merely the frozen moment 
but a whole sequence of movements. 
Even in the most momentary of poses 
the dancers of Degas never look as 
though they were holding an attitude 
for the painter’s benefit. 

What Degas had to perfect was the technique that would 
express, in terms of draughtsmanship, this synthesis of rhyth- 
mic movement. It was not an easy problem, and it was one 
that his admired master, Ingres, could never have solved. 
For the hard tensions of Ingres’s line, despite their subtle 
modulations, would have arrested the flow of movement. 
Degas discovered that the whole art of expressing movement 
depended on the choice of a series of firmly established pivots 
cr focal points—a ballet-shoe, an elbow, a knee—linked 
together by passages equally closely observed, but indicated 
with more freedom and spontaneity. By this means Degas 
perfected a technique that could describe gesture with 
extraordinary precision and yet not rob it of its fluency. 

It is interesting to note the gradual shift of interest in 
these paintings of the theatre from the auditorium to the 
stage. It was his friendship with the bassoonist, Desiré 
Dihau, that first aroused his interest in the theatre. His 
first picture in the long series shows the orchestra in the 
immediate foreground with Dihau and his bassoon in its 
centre, while the dancers are no more than suggested in a 
glow of light in the background. As the series proceeds, the 
orchestra diminishes in importance, the artist steps boldly 
on to the stage and the dancers fill the whole canvas. 

Degas’s obsession with the ballet made insistent demands 
on him as a draughtsman, and even, from time to time, 
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turned him into a sculptor. For every finished canvas there 
are at least three or four drawings made on the spot, each 
one a rapid but complete study of a single figure or group of 
figures. Sometimes, in order to discover the pose under the 
softening outlines of the ballet-skirt, they are drawn in the 
nude : sometimes they are strictly documentary descriptions 
of the dancér in costume. Almost always, when one com- 
pares them with the finished picture, one finds that only the 
minutest changes of inflection have been introduced in the 
passage from paper to canvas. Degas’s eye seldom betrayed 
him. But in order to be sure that the implications of a given 
pose had been grasped from every point of view, he frequently 
made a wax model. These models, cast in bronze, form an 
important appendix to the rest of his work. They have a 
dynamism that the paintings do not always suggest and they 
remind us that Degas had a far stronger sense of the third 
dimension than Ingres ever possessed. 

The ballet was, of course, by no means the only subject 
that attracted Degas or that satisfied his eye’s constant search 
for movement and gesture. His later portraits—those, for 
example, of Duranty and Pellegrini—are essentially portraits 
in action ; and his well-known group of the Vicomte Lepic 
and his two daughters is a painting, unique of its kind, of 
figures in movement. 

His racecourse pictures are second only in interest to 
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those of the ballet. The first of them was painted in 1860. 
Here again the problem was, for Degas, exactly the same— 
the indication of a nervous, restless succession of movements, 
the patterns of slender legs, the sudden turn of a neck or a 
head. To these was added the unusual opportunity for 
colour provided by the jockeys’ shirts and caps. And here 
again he often tested the accuracy of his eye by making 
models of horses in action. Concurrent with the racecourse 
pictures, though they do not begin to appear until the mid- 
seventies, are the studies of blanchisseuses and repasseuses in 
the laundry, and, later still, of scenes at the dressmaker’s and 
the milliner’s—the result of accompanying his friend, 
Madame Straus, on her shopping expeditions. 

All through his life Degas was conscious of a threat to 
his eyesight. It began to fail him in his middle years and it 
deteriorated rapidly towards the end of his life. But, though 
the deterioration visibly affected his 
style, softening edges and eliminating 
detail, it never interfered with his 
grasp of his self-imposed problems. 
In addition, it gave him an increased 
sensitivity to colour and it com- 
pelled him to explore more fully the 
possibilities of what had always been 
a favourite medium, namely, pastel. 

Before 1870 Degas had used 
pastel freely, but only in order to 
make preparatory studies for his oil 
paintings. Later he used it for its 
own sake, and, in the final years, he 
found it the only medium that 
would fully respond to the theme 
that ultimately pre-occupied him— 
the series of studies of the model at 
her toilet. This was something that 
he could isolate and study in the 
studio. His short-sightedness made 


Fig. V. Le Sanglier. The Mayor Gallery. 





Fig. IV. Trois 
O’Hana Gallery. 


Danseuses évoluant. 


, Ate it imperative to confine himself to 
Win? ‘‘close-ups,”” and his obsession with 
movement made rapid work in full 
colour essential. Pastel was the only 
} \ medium that could solve his problem. 
tA With it he could still exercise his 
powers as a draughtsman, but he 
Ai?” could do so without any sacrifice of 
colour. ‘‘Je suis coloriste avec la 
“ ligne,” he said of himself. 
From 1880 onwards he revolu- 
iy, tionised the art of pastel. In his hands 

“ it became capable of a monumentality 

of form combined with exquisite, 
shimmering colour. His later pastels 
are glowing and radiant, yet they 
preserve the early tautness. The old 
man’s eye had lost its sharp focus but 
not its eagerness or its photographic 
speed. 

Almost total blindness overtook 
him in his last years. He lived, for 
the most part, behind closed doors or 

roamed about the streets of a Paris he could sense but could 
not see. He died in 1917. 

Degas has had an immense influence on his successors. 
Mary Cassat, Lautrec and Sickert show that influence quite 
openly. But even apart from avowed disciples, hundreds of 
art students have learned from him, perhaps without know- 
ing it. The searching quality of his eye, the integrity of his 
draughtsmanship, the refinement of his brushstroke, the 
originality of his systems of composition have set a standard 
that persists. But for Degas it is possible that, at least in 
England, Whistler would have been taken as a model by the 
same type of student. Degas himself, in one of those moments 
of acidulated criticism for which he was well known, 
remarked of Whistler: ‘‘Le réle de papillon doit étre bien 
fatiguant.”” Only a hawk would have the right to make so 
pregnant a comment on a butterfly. 
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Fig. VI. Danseuse 
a |’Eventail. 
O’Hana Gallery. 





PAINTINGS BY EDGAR DEGAS 


used to illustrate this article 


LIST OF 


Trois Danseuses évoluant 


Femmes se Coiffant 
Pastel. Approx. 1892-95. Fig. IV. 25 33 in. 
O’Hana Gallery, 13, Carlos Place, W.1. 


Fig. I. 31 x 35 in. 
Matthiesen Ltd., 142, New Bond St., W.1. 
Mademoiselle Rouart Le Sanglier 
Fig. II. 19 12} in. Pastel. 1886. Fig. V. 23] 30 in. Oil? 1864-70. 
The Lefevre Gallery, 30, Bruton St., W.1. The Mayor Gallery, Ltd., 14, Brook St., W. 
Danseuse & l’Eventail 


Mademoiselle Rouart 
1886. Fig. VI. Pastel. 
O’Hana Gallery, 13, Carlos Place, W.1. 


Fig. III. 634 474 in. Oil. 
Gimpel Fils, 50, South Molton St., W.1. 
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SELECTED PREVIEW OF FURNITURE 


at the Antique Dealers’ Fair at Grosvenor House 


ONTINUING a great tradition of 
( Royal patronage of art and fine 

craftsmanship, Princess Margaret will 
open the 1953 Antique Dealers’ Fair at 
Grosvenor House on June 10. Mingled 
with our pleasure and gratitude that the 
Queen and her sister are doing so much 
to uphold our prestige in the spheres of 
culture, there must nevertheless be great 
sorrow this year among antique dealers 
and connoisseurs, for never again shall we 
see the upright figure of that gracious lady, 
their grandmother, Queen Mary, touring 
the exhibits, stopping here and there, her 
eyes alight with interest, and her exquisite 
taste, outstanding historical knowledge and 
amazing memory obvious to the many 
exhibitors with whom she delighted to 
discuss the varied and beautiful objects 
which attracted her interest. 

Following so closely after the Coronation, 
this year’s Fair should attract record crowds, 
despite the very considerable array of counter- 
attractions which the metropolis will be 
offering. A preview of a few pieces that the 
principal dealers have earmarked for the Fair, 
shows that, as usual, it will maintain its 
very high standard. 

Here, under one roof, you will be able 
to select and buy from, or just admire, the 
world’s greatest emporium of fine antique 
objects made by man, all of which have 
been passed by panels of experts as dating 
from earlier than 1830. The treasures will 
include a vast array of antique furniture, 
clocks and watches, jewellery, gold and silver, 





Fig. II. A richly 
carved and gilded 
early Georgian 
bracket, probably 
by Benjamin 
Goodison,cabinet- 
maker to George 
II. Ayer of Bath. 








Fig. I. An early and _ attractive 
Torricellian type barometer, circa 1715, 
mounted on a burr mulberry panel in 
moulded end grain walnut case. 
Norman Adams. 


BY EDWARD H. PINTO 


enamels, porcelain, pottery, glass, pictures, 
tapestries, carpets, books and those varied 
objets d’art which give personality to a home. 

The sale of so many great homes through 
death duties during the last few years and 
the scattering of their contents, some for 
export and others into museums, is showing 
now in the lesser number of really out- 
standing pieces which the dealers have to 
offer. Nearly all have a few especial treasures 
put aside for the Fair, but more of the 
exhibits this year are in the good quality 
but not so rare class. This is sad, but from 
the viewpoint of price is perhaps as well 
for most of us. 

Here, in alphabetical order, are some 
dealers whom I have visited and illustrations 
of some of their exhibits which I shall 
enjoy seeing again at the Fair. 

NorMAN ADAMS: Barometers are both 
fascinating and useful ; the specimen, Fig. I, 
is also attractive in appearance. It is an 
early Torricellian type, circa 1715 and, 
judging by its style and workmanship, 
was probably made by J. Norris. The 
hooded case of architectural form has a 
moulded framing of end-grain walnut, 
enclosing a mulberry burr veneered panel, 
against which the glass tube is secured 
by pierced brass clips. The register and 
inscription plate is of engraved steel. 

Ayer & Co. oF BaTH: A richly carved 
gilded mirror frame or bracket provides 
relief in a room furnished with Georgian 
mahogany. On stylistic grounds, allied to its 
superb quality, the bracket, Fig. II, may 
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Fig. III. An early elm chest of lovely colour, decorated 

with unusually flowing carved design. Also a XVIth- 

century swept hilt rapier and damascened Italian 

cabosset from the Hearst collection. Mary Bellis of 
Hungerford. 


reasonably be ascribed to Benjamin Goodison 
of the Golden Spread Eagle in Long Acre. 
Goodison, throughout George II’s reign, 
supplied some of the finest furniture to 
the Royal family and nobility. The bold 
composition of simple elements and the 
invariable fine modelling of his recorded works 
bear family resemblance to this bracket. 

Mary BELLIS OF HUNGERFORD: To 
those who consider the XVIIIth century 
quite modern, and furniture made from 
imported timbers alien, this stand is an 
oasis. In this home of sturdy joiner-made 
furniture will be found this unusually 
decorated, early elm chest with stool end, 
Fig. III. Of beautifully mellow colour, 
the front is carved in low relief in a simple 
flowing design, against a punched back- 
ground. Completing the group, are a XVIth- 
century swept hilt rapier with fine armourer’s 
mark and inscriptions on the blade and a 
circa 1570 Italian cabosset, damascened in gold and silver 
and bearing the Arms of the Del Porro family of Como. 
Both rapier and cabosset were formerly in the Hearst 
collection. 

H. BLAIRMAN & Sons: This 4 ft. 6 in. wide commode, 
Fig. IV, veneered with parquetry of rosewood and lavishly 
decorated with ormolu of superb quality, bold design and 
fine detail, conveys an impression of regal magnificence. 
This is not surprising, for it matches four companion com- 
modes now at Windsor Castle, which were purchased by 
Lord Yarmouth at the sale of a Mr. Squibb in 1818 for the 
Prince Regent’s use at Carlton House. The top is superbly 
inlaid with an urn of flowers in natural colours, against the 
rosewood parquetry background. The Windsor commode 
tops are similarly inlaid, but with the addition of brass 
ornament which, in his history of Windsor Castle, Sir Guy 


Fig. IV. A,regally 
magnificent rose- 
wood parquetry and 
ormolu commode 
with floral marquetry 
top. It closely re- 
sembles four at 
Windsor Castle. 
Blairman. 





Laking significantly suggests is not original. The interior 
of the commode does not reach the high standard that the 
exterior leads one to expect. 

Grecory & Co.: The small, simple but fine quality 
combined dressing- and writing-table, Fig. V, is just the 
piece to add dignity to a bed-sitting-room, whilst providing 
maximum comfort in minimum space. Only 30 in. wide, it 
dates from the Sheraton period and belongs to the same 
family as Carlton House writing-tables. It is veneered 
with rosewood, relieved by boxwood lines. The rise-and-fall 
mirror and the side drawers, which pivot inwards, are 
actuated by the original press-button mechanism. The 
concave front encloses a large drawer. 

M. Harris & Sons: Here is one of those outstanding 
pieces which comes to the market but rarely. This writing- 
desk, Fig. VI, on grounds both of quality and design, one 
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Fig. V. A simple, dignified and fine quality combined dressing- and Fig. VII. A late XVIIIth-century work-, reading- and writing-tab!e 


writing-table of the Sheraton period. Veneered in rosewood with veneered with kingwood, tulip and boxwood, in which quality, small 
boxwood lines. Gregory. size, simplicity and usefulness combine. Judge Jeffreys’ Lodgings, 
Dorchester. 
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Fig. VI. An out- 
standing Chippendale 
writing-desk, closely 
resembling a _ plate 
in the Director. Carv- 
ing, cabinet work, 
veneering and crafts- 
manship are all of 
the highest quality. 
M. Harris. 
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Fig. VIII. Georgian miscellany which gives a hint of the many 
attractive and useful pieces to be found at H. W. Keil, Broadway. 


would attribute to Chippendale, even without documentary 
proof. Actually, however, an almost identical example is 
illustrated in the Director, Plate LXXXIV (B). The colour 
is mellow, the carving superb in design and execution and 
the cabinet-making throughout of the highest quality. The 
choice of mahogany veneer is matched by the skill used in 
laying it. Measuring 4 ft. 9 in. in width by 3 ft. in depth, 
one side contains three drawers and two cupboards enclosing 
more drawers. On the reverse side are two drawers and 
two cupboards, divided for portfolios. 

JUDGE JEFFREYS’ LODGINGS, DORCHESTER: A great part 
of the present-day appeal of late XVIIIth-century and some 


Fig. IX. Two of 
Chippendale’s 
masterly concep- 
tions “In the 
Chinese Taste.” 
These chairs are 
a graceful and 
balanced com- 
position with a 
wonderful per- 
ception of the 
peculiar qualities 
of Spanish 
mahogany. 
Mallett. 
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Regency furniture lies in quality, small size, simplicity and 
usefulness. These four attributes all meet in the combined 
work-, reading- and writing-table, Fig. VII. Veneered all 
over with kingwood inlaid with tulip and boxwood, it is 
only 2 ft. 3 in. wide with side flaps extended. The ratchet 
adjustable reading- and writing-flap is actuated by a con- 
cealed spring. The fire-screen, when not in use, nests below 
the sliding work bag. In the frieze is a useful drawer. 

H. W. Keri, Ltp., Broapway : The Georgian miscellany 
in Fig. VIII gives a foretaste of the happy browsing to be 
found on this stand. The group includes a fine quality 
early XI Xth-century combination writing- and work-table in 
walnut, which is finished on all four sides, an oblong 
octagonal Georgian mahogany wine-cooler on stand, with 
original brasswork, a graceful Chippendale armchair and a 
rare and unusual barometer by an Evesham maker. 

MALLett & Son: This stand can always be relied on to 
provide the outstanding, among which are the Chinese 
Chippendale chairs, Fig. IX, which closely resemble a 
settee and armchairs in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The chairs illustrated portray Chippendale in happy and 
whimsical mood, with a masterly and harmonious composi- 
tion, outstanding even for the king of chair designers. 
Pagoda-top-rails, bells in lattice work, superbly sweeping 
back legs, finely detailed blind frets, triple column front legs 
engaged by carved blocks and beautifully patinated Spanish 
mahogany, combine to form a picture of XVIIIth-century 
grace. 

James Oakes: An early call on this exhibitor is a ‘“‘must”’ 
for horologists. The fine Joseph Knibb bracket clock, 
Fig. X, is the only known one by Knibb in a tortoiseshell 
case. Another peculiarity of this rare example is that, 
although it strikes the hour in normal manner on one bell, the 
half hours are repeats of the hour on two bells. Thus, at 4 
o’clock it strikes 4 once and at 4.30 it twice strikes 4. The 
clock is, therefore, a very early specimen, made before the 
invention of the pull quarter repeat. If the clock struck 1 to 
12 in this manner, it would use up the power of the main- 
spring too quickly, so to overcome this danger, it only strikes 
from 1 to 6 and then repeats this sequence again. 

PHILLIPS OF HITCHIN: This stand is another to which 
connoisseurs of the rare and beautiful make an early visit. 
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Fig. XI. Probably the finest late XVIIIth-century satinwood and ormolu cabinet known. Even to begin to appreciate it, careful study 
of text and photograph together is an essential. Phillips of Hitchin. 
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Even the most discriminating have probably never seen a 
finer example of furniture of the 1770-80 period than the 
superb, classically inlaid satinwood cabinet, Fig. XI. Very 
careful study of the photograph is needed to appreciate the 
ingenious and outstanding craftsmanship, and the superb 
interplay of light and shade, achieved by the varied shapings 
of the upper and lower cabinets. Although rich in the 
extreme, it conveys no hint of gaudiness, because ormolu 
has been used to harmonise with and not contrast the 
veneered background and both wood and metal have now 
patinated to the same lovely shade. The serpentine curved 
pediment is crowned by an ormolu terminal bust of Dionysus 
with grape-wreathed brow. Below this, the upper cabinet 
breaks forward with a centre portion fitted with pigeonholes 
and enclosed by two doors fitted so meticulously that the 
joint down the centre of the urn is practically invisible. The 
keyhole is ingeniously concealed behind the purpose-made 
ormolu split handle-plate of the dummy drawer, which 
matches those on the side cabinets. Flanking this cupboard 
on each side are serpentine-fronted nests of drawers, which 
are locked simultaneously from keyholes concealed behind 
marquetry fluted pilasters with Corinthian capitals. These 
side cabinets are surmounted by pierced and finely chased 
ormolu galleries, designed in a pattern of interlocked classical 
scrolls and urns. 

The bow-fronted lower cabinet has three horizontal 
bands of moulded ormolu, finely chased pilaster swags, 
handles and beautifully modelled toe caps or sockets of 
the same material. The upper compartment of the main 
cabinet has curved doors, which slide behind the shaped 
side panels, disclosing a pull-out slide and secretaire, 
exquisitely fitted with small drawers, etc. Below are side 
cupboards, and three drawers; note the arrangement of 
handles of these three drawers, designed to avoid inter- 
ference with the wonderful composition of the marquetry. 

There is no documentary evidence as to who made this 
masterpiece ; but consideration of the design, the workman- 
ship and the experience and resources necessary to create 
such a tour de force leads irresistibly to the conclusion that 
it must have been the work of Chippendale in his last, most 
mature and classical phase, after absorbing the influence of 
Robert Adam and with the experience gained by his work 
under Adam at Harewood. 
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Fig. X. A horologist’s delight—the only known Joseph Knibb 
bracket clock in a tortoiseshell case, with the added attraction of 
unusual features in mechanism. James Oakes. 


W. WILLIAMSoN & Sons, GuILpFoRD: Neither ex- 
pensive nor elaborate, but neat, pleasant to live with and 
well made, the near two-hundred-year-old serpentine- 
fronted mahogany chest of drawers, Fig. XII, will give 
good service for another two hundred years 
or more. It is a sensible size—2 ft. ro in. 
wide—has canted corners, mahogany cock- 
beads, oak drawer liningsand original fittings. 
This is definitely a stand to visit for those 
who wish to furnish with sound, mellow and 
useful pieces, which have stood the test of 
time. 

The last exhibit described is one of 
many to be seen at the Fair which will 
emphasise that plenty of objects displayed 
there are simple in character and modest in 
price. Some of the magnificent antiques 
illustrated in this article may have conveyed 
the impression that all the exhibits are for 
the wealthy. This is not so: many pieces of 
furniture and other beautiful objects to be 
shown compare favourably in price with 
modern pieces of similar quality, intended 
for a like purpose. 

Another point to remember is that the 
display changes daily, each object being 
removed as sold, and replaced by something 
else interesting and worthy. In consequence, 
several visits to Grosvenor House between 
June 10 and 25 are well worth while. 


Fig. XII. Pleasant to live with and soundly 
constructed, this serpentine chest, like many other 
pieces on the same stand, is for those of modest 
means, who delight in mellow and useful furniture 
of the XVIIIth century. Williamson, Guildford. 





DOMESTIC SILVER at the 
ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
FAIR BY G. 


NGLISH silver is of all antiques the one about which 
E there is the most accurate knowledge. For centuries 

the law has required the hall-marking of every piece 
offered for sale. Thus, practically any authentic piece will 
be found to bear such marks, which, since they include a 
date-letter and the maker’s mark as registered at Gold- 
smiths’ Hall, are an inestimable guide to the tyro collector. 
English domestic silver has always been noted for its 
elegance and beauty, and the buyer, while experiencing the 
thrill of discovering a rare piece, knows that his investment 
will not depreciate. 

One of the major attractions at Grosvenor House is the 
range of English domestic silver which includes much 
distinguished work of the XVIIIth century. Apart from 
early spoons, few pieces bear hall-marks struck earlier than 
about 1650. Outstanding among this pre-Restoration silver 
is a silver-gilt hour-glass salt, made in London, 1505 
(Fig. I, S. J. Phillips). For long the salt, wrought in precious 
metal, was the most conspicuous ornament on the table, 
placed before or on the right-hand of the master of the house. 
Its importance may be gauged from the plate inventory of 
Edward III taken in 1329, listing 589 salts of various kinds. 

The ceremonial salt was made in many shapes : Edmund, 
Earl of March, in 1380, bequeathed to his son and daughter 
each a silver salt in the shape of a dog. During the same 
century they are recorded in the form of four-wheeled 
chariots for passing up and down the table with ease. 
(British Museum Addit. MS 12, 228, fol. 6, 9, 226.) These 
were succeeded late in the XVth century by the hour-glass 
pattern, usually sexfoil in form and with gothic ornament. 
The butler filled the round shallow container with salt 
“‘sutile, whyte, fayre, and drye,” then smdothed its surface 
with an ivory salt planer, measuring three inches long and 
two inches broad. Such a salt might be fitted with a high 
cover matching the foot below and supporting a cast figure 
in full relief. 


BERNARD HUGHES 











Fig. I. Silver-gilt hour-glass salt with London hall-mark 1505. 


Height 64 in. Exhibited by S. J. Phillips. 


The style and craftsmanship of early domestic plate was 
ornate, leading gradually into designs of renaissance 
character. In late Tudor and Jacobean days porringers for 
spoon-meat, posset-cups, and tankards were important 
articles of domestic silver, and silver spoons were treasured 
in many lesser households. 

The tankard makes a special appeal to collectors of old 
silver, and the Grosvenor House collections display excep- 
tionally fine exhibits, most of them with lids. In some in- 
stances a tankard made between 1675 and 1800 had a loose 
hinge-pin attached to a chain extending from a loop on the 
lower curve of the handle. Removal of the lid enabled the 
vessel to be used as a mug. Such a vessel was known 
contemporaneously, however, as a tankard cup. In 1729 
Dean Swift wrote in his Directions to Servants: ‘‘When 
anyone calls for ale, fill the largest tankard cup top full.” 
The Fitzwalter Account Books, in the Mildmay Archives, 
Essex Record Office, under the date January 11th, 1747, 
record a payment of £1-13-0 for ‘‘a half-pint silver tankard 
cup for my Lady Fitzwalter to drink her Asses’ milk in.” 
Asses’ milk was a considerable beverage in the reigns of 
George I and George II. Another entry in the same account 
reads, ‘‘For Asses’ milk for Lady Caroline £5-18-0.” 

A typical tankard cup (Fig. II, Goldsmiths and Silver- 
smiths Company, Ltd.) is of quart capacity with moulded 
lip and base rim, the body strengthened with a girdle of 
moulding. This bears the Edinburgh hall-mark for 1706, 
and is engraved with the city coat of arms and inscribed 
around the body, ‘‘This was Gifted by the Town of Edr 
to William Neilson Leale Dean of gild of Edr who Gain’d 
the silver Arow at Leith the 13 of June 1710.” 


Fig. II. Commemorative tankard cup of quart capacity: engraved 

with the City of Edinburgh coat of arms. Edinburgh hall-mark 1706. 

Height 4} in. Exhibited by the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company, 
Ltd. 











THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR: SILVER 


Fig. III. Pair of tea canisters and 
casket made by Aldridge and Green, 
London. Commemorating the launch- 
ing of H.M.S. Roebuck in1774. 
Exhibited by How (of Edinburgh) Ltd. 


The mellow brilliance of silver is always delightfully 
associated with the tea equipage, and in nothing more 
closely than the graceful containers of the precious leaves. 
These were entered at Goldsmiths’ Hall as canisters, a 
term which continued in use until early Victorian days. 
In 1730 the Duchess of Dorset received as a gift a gold tea 
canister, kettle and lamp. The term caddy was used only 
in connection with tea-containers of materials other than 
metal, such as ivory, pearl, tortoiseshell, and various colour- 
ful woods. Sheraton in 1803 recorded that the word caddy 
was then coming into use as a name for square, octagonal, 
and circular tea-chests of wood. 

The visitor to Grosvenor House will find it possible to 
inspect a chronological sequence of silver tea canisters 
dating from the Queen Anne and early Georgian patterns 
adapted from the Chinese bottle form, rectangular on plan 
with plain flat sides and a narrow cylindrical neck over 
which fits a detachable cover with a highly domed top 
used for measuring tea leaves into the pot. The National 
Gallery houses a conversation piece, ‘“The Tea Party,” 
showing the hostess pouring tea leaves from the canister 
into the domed lid. 

Rectangular tea canisters became more splendidly 


Fig. IV. Pair of 
silver-gilt tea- 
pots with peaked 
tops and stands. 
By John Bridge, 
London, 1844. 
Exhibited by 
Bracher and 
Sydenham. 





ornate after 1740. Early flat repoussé work was succeeded 
by magnificent embossed decoration and chased scrollwork 
in fantastic detail, and by 1750 the tea canister, while still 
rectangular on plan, was given the fashionable ogee outline, 
swelling outward with a graceful curve from base towards 
lid. A pair of such canisters (Fig. III, How, of Edinburgh, 
Ltd.) made in 1774 by the London silversmiths, Aldridge 
and Green, are smooth faced and each raised on four volute 
and acanthus leaf feet. One canister is engraved with the 
inscription: ‘‘At the Launch of his Majesty’s Ship Roebuck 
of 44 guns 885 tons 28th April 1744 Built by M. W. Gray 
at Chatham.”’ The other is engraved with the royal crest. 
The Roebuck, after a succession of engagements became 
a store ship in 1798, a guard ship in 1806, and was broken 
up at Sheerness in 1811. These canisters are enclosed 
in a silver mounted-leather casket, known at the time of 
manufacture as a tea-chest or tea-trunk. 

Tea-pots dating from the Queen Anne period to 1830 
have an important place in the Grosvenor House collections. 
Early silver tea-pots were small, the water being heated in 
them, the rolled-up leaves being added to the water imme- 
diately it came to the boil. Not until Queen Anne’s day 
were the costly tea leaves placed in the pot first and boiling 
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water poured over them. The early tea-pots had pear- 
shaped bodies and were followed by the bullet, inverted 
pyriform, and serpentine styles until the early XIXth 
century. 

Messrs. Bracher and Sydenham exhibit a pair of silver- 
gilt tea-pots with stands (Fig. IV). They have the peaked 
tops and ivory handles and lid finials popular during the 
Regency period. The vertical fluting is in the fashionable 
half-height style and the tops of the bodies encircled with 
applied leaves and berries. The rim of each pot is encircled 
with wide moulding matching the rim of the stand. These 
were made in 1824 by John Bridge, London. 

Silver jugs for household use followed the pattern of 
the ewers from which it was customary for a servant to 
pour lukewarm rose-water over the hands, held above an 
expansive dish, after a meal. A second servant held the 
towel. A jug of this pattern (Fig. V) made in 1702 by Robert 
Cooper, London, is exhibited by E. T. Biggs and Son, 
Ltd. The hemispherical base of the body is encircled by 
cut-card work of acanthus leaf design, each with a central 
line of ornament. Foot rim, stem knop, and spout base 
are gadrooned. 

Cruet frames containing silver-mounted oil and vinegar 
bottles and sets of casters date no earlier than about 1700. 
By the end of the century the containers were of cut glass, 
with mountings that might be either lavishly decorated or 
severely simple. The glass bottles might stand upon an 
oval, square, rectangular or canoe-shaped platform or 
plateau supported on four feet with a central loop pillar and 
a handle at each end. An example made by Paul Storr 
in 1805 (Fig. VI, Wartski, Ltd.) has matching cut-glass 
casters and containers for oil, vinegar and sauces. These 
are silver mounted and each is struck with the maker’s mark. 

The silver enthusiast will rejoice in the wide variety of 
the domestic plate displayed at the Fair. Exhibits range 
from weighty punch bowls to inexpensive caddy ladles, 
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Fig. V. Queen Anne silver jug with cut-card and gadrooned ornament. 
By Robert Cooper, London, 1702. Exhibited by E. T. Biggs & Sons, 
Ltd. 


and include candlesticks, snuffers, standishes, sugar bowls 
and tongs, salvers, table baskets, milk and cream jugs, and 
other ware to grace his home and table. 


Fig. VI. Cruet with 
plateau, central pil- 
lars, and _ handles 
fitted with silver 
mounted cut-glass 
containers. By Paul 
Storr, London, 1805. 
Exhibited by Wartski, 
Ltd. 
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CERAMICS AND 
GLASS AT THE 
ANTIQUE 
DEALERS’ FAIR, 
GROSVENOR 
HOUSE 


A Preview 


Fig. I. A dish of 


HE British Antique Dealers’ Annual Fair, at Gros- 

venor House, has for long been the most important 

event of the year to the art-collector and the connoisseur. 
This year the high standard set by past exhibitions has been 
worthily upheld. 

The appreciation of ceramics and glass is so wide- 
spread to-day that it is to be expected that the stands of 
exhibitors who specialise in this branch will attract con- 
siderable attention, and there are many items of unusual 
interest and importance to be seen. 

In the realm of Chinese porcelain, Messrs. Bluett & 
Sons are exhibiting some characteristically fine pieces. 
The one selected for illustration here (Fig. I) is a plate of a 
kind called by the Chinese, t’o t’ai. This may be freely 
translated as bodiless ware, and it is usually known in 
Europe as ‘‘eggshell’’ porcelain—an appropriate reference 
to the appearance, since, with almost fabulous skill, the 
potter has reduced the thickness of the body to an extent 
which barely suffices to keep the two glazes apart. 

The subjects used for the decoration of this much- 
prized kind of porcelain were mostly taken from plays 
and romances, and the costumes are elaborate, diverse, 
and distinctive. The example shown is in the palette of the 
famille rose, and it is a superb specimen which will repay 
study. 

Messrs. John Sparks have many things for the delecta- 
tion of the lover of fine Chinese porcelain, from which we 
select one of a pair of baluster vases of the period of the 
Emperor Ch’ien Lung. These are over two feet in height, 
and are unusually fine and sophisticated examples of the 
potter’s art, which were made during a period when the 
zenith of technical achievement had been reached. They 





Fig. II. One of a pair 
of Baluster Vases in 
famille rose colouring, 
decorated with flower- 
ing plants and 
peonies, with butter- 
flies in flight above 
rockwork and 


terraces. Period of 
the Emperor Ch’ien 
Lung. (1736-95). 


Height 29 in. 
John Sparks, Ltd. 
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“eggshell” porcelain, decorated with figures in the famille rose 
palette. Chinese. Period of the Emperor Yung Chéng (1723-35). Bluett & Sons. 
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are brilliantly painted in famille rose colouring with peonies— 
appropriately, the emblem of summer—as well as with exotic 
butterflies, both of which are above rockwork and terraces. 
The graceful form of these vases makes them more than 
usually outstanding (Fig. II). 

Turning to English porcelain, we find that Messrs. 
Lories have some interesting pieces to show us. Very 
attractive are a pair of Bow candlesticks (Fig. III) in the 
form of birds perched in a flowering maybush, with a 
reclining lamb at the foot and a dog whose-attitude suggests 
that his attention is anything but impartial. These amusing 





Fig. III. Pair of Candlesticks in 
the form of birds perched on a 
flowering maybush, a dog and a 
reclining lamb at the foot. In 
original condition. Bow. c. 1760. 
Height ro in. 
Lories, Ltd. 


groups are complete with 
candle-nozzles, drip-pans, 
and stems, and a pair of this 
kind in original condition is 
a considerable rarity. 

Messrs. Gered, the Wedg- 
wood specialists, are exhibit- 
ing something unusual from 
this factory’s wares. These 
are examples of the rare 
Wedgwood bone-china, which 
was made between 1812 and 
1822. The examples (shown 
in Fig. IV) are of a kind not 
often seen. The cup and 
saucer with its well-painted birds, as well as the feather 
motif which was popular at the time, make us wish that 
more was available. The basket, too, with its delicate 
flower-painting, and the fruit-painting of the third example, 
compare more than favourably with the work of other 
XIXth-century factories, and make us feel that, had 
Wedgwood’s given more attention to this class of ware, the 
ceramic art in the XIXth century would have been the 
richer. 

Reynard, pursued by hounds in full cry, can be seen 
on an unusually well-painted Derby plate with an apple- 
green ground, exhibited by 
Messrs. Lories. Fox-mask 
stirrup-cups, made to con- 
tain the stimulant essential 
to support a dawn pursuit 
of this crafty robber of the 
hen-roosts, bear the legend, 
“Tally Ho,” and the en- 
semble is completed by 
some whistles in the form 
of hounds’ heads (Fig. V). 
The gibe that the fox- 
hunter is ‘‘the unspeakable 
in pursuit of the inedible’ 


Fig. IV. An attractive group 
of Wedgwood bone-china. 
(1812-22). Gered, Ltd. 
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Fig. VI. A rare 
garniture of five 
rococo vases’ with 
flowers in relief, and 
cupids by Richard 
Askew. Turquoise 
ground. Height g in. 
to 11} in. Chelsea- 

Derby. c. 1775. 
Charles Woollett & 

Son, 


is essentially that of the townsman, but the countryman, with 
memories of the colourful spectacle provided by the meet, 
will want to add these ceramic souvenirs of a sport which is 
perennially popular (and peculiarly English) to his collection. 

A complete garniture of XVIIIth-century vases is not 
often seen to-day. Usually one or more have yielded to the 
vicissitudes of time. Coupled with the painting of an artist 
of the stature of Richard Askew, we have an extremely 
desirable rarity. Messrs. Woollett are exhibiting such a 
rarity of Chelsea-Derby provenance. This set of five are 
in the rococo style, to the rendering of which porcelain is 
particularly well suited. The ground is a brilliant turquoise, 
and delightfully modelled flowers in relief are scattered in 
appropriate places. Richard Askew was one of the more 
important Chelsea decorators of the gold anchor period 
who later went to Derby. His most characteristic work is in 
the form of cupids en camaieu, usually in lake, which we 
see here. The little cupids, a popular theme for decoration 
from about 1760 onwards, were probably, derived in the 
first place from Sévres, at which factory they were inspired 
by the rosy cupids of Francois Boucher—one of the prin- 
cipal exponents of the rococo style (Fig. VI). 

Few things are more evocative of the gracious element 
in XVIIIth-century living than the lustre, and Messrs. 
Delomosne display an outstanding pair of two-light 
candelabra, superbly cut, of about 1790. The cutting of the 





Fig. V. 
scene. c. 1790. Surrounded by fox-mask stirrup-cups, and whistles 
in the form of hounds’ heads. Also from Derby. 

Lories, Ltd. 


Centre: A Derby Plate, decorated with a fox-hunting 


Fig. VII. A magnificent pair of cut-glass, two-light 
Candelabra of the Adam period. c. 1790. Height 





293 in., width 16 in. 


Delomosne & Son, Ltd. 
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drops, spires, finials, and arms is well disposed to reflect 
a myriad lights from the facets, and they would especially 
enhance the charm of a room furnished in the period to 
which they belong. These are almost 30 inches in height, 
the arms spreading to a width of 16 inches, which makes 
them as important in size as in quality. 

There is no space in which to describe the many more 
delightful examples of these fragile arts. Perhaps it is 
enough to say that they are no fewer in number, and no less 
important, than in former years. But enough has been said, 
if it were necessary, to demonstrate that a visit to the Fair 
is certain to be rewarding. 











LETTERS and Answers to Correspondents 


To the Editor, APOLLO. 
Dear Sir, WILLIAM ADAMS OF GREENGATES 


It would be most interesting to know where your contributor 
Mrs. Deaton discovered the astounding fact that William Adams of 
Greengates and Josiah Wedgwood “‘continued to share trade secrets” 
after Adams left Wedgwood’s employment to manufacture on his 
own account about the year 1780. 

It was never Wedgwood’s (or any other intelligent potter’s) 
habit to share secrets with his competitors, and we may safely assume 
that Adams’ development of jasper was no more distinguished than 
the items which can be attributed to him. Such examples have 
undeniable quality, but are rarely comparable in shape, decoration or 
finish with the Wedgwood originals which inspired them. 

That Wedgwood was the originator and developer of the jasper 
body is proven by the fact that, though he had by 1775 developed a 
white body which could be stained, he was unable, before Bentley's 
death in 1780, to produce any but the smallest items in it. His 
experiments in jasper continued through the next decade, tea-ware 
being produced by 1784, but vases and larger items not being prac- 
ticable until about 1790. 

Jasper, Wedgwood described as his “whimsical’’ body. In its 
composition, colouring and firing it remained so until the very last 
years of his life, when the venture of the Portland Vase copies com- 
pleted his experimental experience and control of it. This experi- 
mental suite was successfully completed by Wedgwood without the 
assistance of Adams of Greengates. Is it therefore possible that 
Wedgwood made over the fruit of his industry and genius to a former 
pupil for whom he had some sort of affection ? 

Unrealistic suppositions of this kind can do nothing to develop 
appreciation for Adams; nor can they detract from the proven 
achievements of Wedgwood. They are almost invariably based on 
anecdotes repeated ad nauseam in chatty books on old pottery. In 
regard to Adams and Wedgwood, Miss Meteyard is no exception to 
this lamentable practice. She quotes the inane tale of Adams bringing 
a perfectly ordinary jasper vase “‘into the room where the great potter 
{| Wedgwood] lay upon the sick-bed from which he never rose again.” 
This vase, she continues, “the master bestowed upon his friend and 
favourite pupil, by whom it was gratefully and reverently preserved.” 
A very pretty Victorian set-piece—the master and his devoted 
disciple in communion with tear-stained women and elder workmen 
bowing their heads reverently. But Adams left Wedgwood’s employ 
in 1780. And Wedgwood died fifteen years later. The dates are 
assessable facts ; the rest is folk-lore. 

Yours faithfully, 
10, Piccadilly Arcade, WoLF MANKow!7z. 


London, S.W.1. . 


. REEVES’ PAINTBOX 
Dear Sir, 


I have a paintbox much like that illustrated in the April issue of 
ApoLLo. It is of mahogany inlaid with satinwood, lined with green 
velvet, and besides the twenty-four paints in mint condition it hasa 
large number of drawing instruments, made by G. Adams, London. 
There is a copy of the following letter in the box. 


Society for the Encouragement of Arts 
Manufacturers & Commerce 
Adelphi 
May 17, 1781. 
I am desired by the Society to return you their thanks for the 
obliging present you have been pleased to make them of a box of 
colours prepared by you for the use cf painters in water colour, 
an art so well adapted to the purpose of forwarding that elegant 
Branch of polite arts could not fail,of being acceptable to the 
Society. 
I am Gentlm your most 
Obedt Humbl! Servt 
SAML. More, 
Secretary. 
Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES GRAY. 


Messrs. Reeves 
No 299 Strand. 


Castle Annaghs, 
New Ross, Co. Wexford. 


STOURBRIDGE CAMEO GLASS 


Dear Sir,—I am writing a detailed monograph on Stourbridge 
cameo glass, and the fine-craftsmen of the calibre of John Northwood 
and George Woodall who produced it during the late XIXth century. 

May I hope to hear from any collector who possesses such work. 
I shall be pleased to purchase photographs and to make full acknow- 
ledgment to the collections containing the pieces. Documentary 
material entrusted to me will be promptly copied and returned by 
registered post. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. W. BEARD, President, 
“Parkfield,”” Stourbridge Historical Society. 
High Street, Wollaston, 
Stourbridge, Worcs. 
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Dear Sir,— I enclose a photo of a very old picture I found two 
weeks ago amongst my collection. It was very dark and dirty. The 
cleaning of the painting was excellent and the result is as photo. 





I date it as being a gala day—that is, Morris dances or Maypole 
dances going back many years—perhaps Hogarth’s time. Whatever 
it may represent it is very interesting. 

Yours sincerely, 
12, Hamilton Gardens, FRANK GUYMER. 


Felixstowe, Suffolk. 


C. E. S. (Nottingham). 

The description you give is much too slight to justify a definite 
opinion. 

The term “ho-ho” is Japanese. 
“Feng-huang.” The bird is a type of pheenix which is emblematic of 
the Empress. It is also called the Vermilion Bird, and represents 
Spring from the Four Seasons. It is always an auspicious symbol. 
The feng-huang has a long neck, rich plumage, and a long trailing tail. 
The number of claws has no significance in this instance, although a 
five-clawed dragon is a symbol of the Emperor. 

The mark is a “shop” mark of a kind in use from the Ming 
dynasty onwards. Mostly these are indecipherable, and they provide 
no evidence of the date at which a specimen was made. 

Unless there is documentary evidence to prove Napoleon’s 
ownership, the value is best assessed on the quality of the porcelain 
and its decoration, and the period during which it was made. This 
would be impossible to estimate without seeing the plates in question. 
If good evidence of the original ownership could be produced, the 
plates might have some extra “‘association”’ value, but it is unlikely 
that this would be very much. 


The Chinese equivalent is 


COVER PLATE 


What a fascinating personality “Velvet Brueghel’’ must have 
been ! At the end of the XVIth, and beginning of the XVIIth, centuries, 
he emerges as an almost legendary figure—the dandified son of the 
wonderful Pieter, earning his sobriquet for the fineness of his clothes ; 
decorating the paintings of Rubens with thousands upon thousands 
of perfectly painted flowers and fruits, or putting in the landscape 
backgrounds; and then travelling to Germany and Italy and 
beginning his own exquisite series of landscapes with figures, with 
their tender blue distances and their delightfully animated fore- 
grounds. We are only at the beginning of the realisation of how 
great a master he was. 

One subject in his versatile output unites these several interests : 
the depicting of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden. Perhaps 
he was introduced to it by Hendrik van Balen, with whom he 
collaborated so often, not least in the interpretations of the Meta- 
morphosis of Ovid, for many of which he did the landscapes, van 
Balen the figures, and Snyders the animals. The Latin poet, in a 
prophetic anticipation of modern science wrote : 

“From such rude Principles our Form began 
And Earth was metamorphosed into Man.” 
Jan van Brueghel at the height of his powers made the subject his 
own. Here, his love of detail in plants and animals, his later dis- 
covery of and mastery over landscape, and his final achievement of 
the figure could come together. Several times he essayed the theme. 
In the Kaiser Fredrich Museum in Berlin, and in the Prado, are 
fine examples ; but in these Adam and Eve are tiny figures in the 
far background. Another version is in our own National Gallery. 
In this work which we reproduce, however, he has rightly made 
the Man and Woman, at the dramatic moment of the Fall, the main 
focus of the picture, and Dr. Max Friedlander, doyen of international 
art critics, has hailed it as an “important work by the Master.”’ The 
beauty of the landscape, the figures, and the details of animal and 
plant life in the bliss of the Garden of Eden justify his praise. 
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EVENTS IN PARIS 


HE more time passes, the greater is the necessity for 
"Tan to be a problem of synthesis and the greater the 

need for the artist to have a sufficiently intense per- 
sonality to impose himself on the heterogeneous nature of 
his influences. And, in addition to the constants of art, the 
young painter to-day has fifty years of technical refinements 
to embody in his work. 

The best synthesist in the postwar generation seems 
indubitably André Minaux, who is exhibiting engravings at 
the Galerie Sagot-Le Garrec, paintings in a joint exhibition 
on the first floor of the Charpentier and who also exhibited 
at Adams Brothers in London in April and May. Minaux’s 
work is a synthesis which goes beyond purely French quali- 
ties. It is marked, notably, by the influence of Spanish art. 
Minaux has travelled in Spain and brought back ideas for 
canvases which crystallise the feelings of the European 
traveller in this decaying state—a proud, sad people (Minaux 
calls them ‘‘hard but animated’’) in a world of burnt earth 
and incipient despair. After the prettiness of Brayer’s Spain 
and the exaggerated tones of Caillard, one feels with Minaux 
the presence of a devastating frankness and a talent which 
needs no devices to expand itself. 

Life, and art with it, have changed radically in this 
century. Minaux, in his big dawn-or-dusk figure scenes, 
represents his period well and rejoins many of the constants 
in painting. Fear of death has replaced fear of boredom as 
the leitmotif of existence and the ennui du siécle is a blending 
of the social conscience of Brueghel the Elder and the 
cosmological anxiety of the German primitives. Fear and 
anxiety haunt Minaux’s pictures, but not in an expressive 
way, not in the faces. Minaux’s paintings produce these 
sentiments, and the artist’s own sense of responsibility to 
mankind—a refinement on the Brueghel theme—just as 
Gauguin made one aware in his pictures of a personality 
larger than life and a subsconscious of infinite and hellish 
depths. There is something of this Orpheus-in-the- 
Underworld quality in Minaux, and Gauguin crops up 
again and again in the poses; in the faces and figures, too. 
Most of Minaux’s best paintings are figure work. 

The engravings and drawings at the Le Garrec help us to 
appreciate another talent of this young artist, and that is his 
line. Drawing is as varied an art as painting. A line can be 
enchanting like Matisse’s, forceful like Gromaire’s ; it can 
reach the summits of drawing in the linear expressiveness 
of Toulouse - Lautrec. Minaux’s is an etcher’s line, a 
workmanlike line at grips with matter and yet curiously 
subtle. 

There are, of course, constants in painting, factors of 
what one might grandiosely call permanent art, which he 
eludes. He simplifies the colour resonances and harmonies 
which, under the revived influence of Piero della Francesca, 
have played such a leading and fruitful role in much of the 
best French painting since the war. Minaux’s palette is 
excellent, but it is rather too early-Braque for 1953. And 
just as a literature without humour is sterile, so one would 
like to see more in Minaux’s painting of that enjoyment of 
existence which is only sombrely presented but which is in 
reality a very important part of Minaux’s highly humorous 
nature. Watteau dying of consumption and Bonnard living 
an existence as eventless as that of any retired grocer made 
the intense enjoyment of existence the main currents of their 
work, and to-day, when the grim and the bad is what is easy 
in art, when Greene and Mauriac can pack the libraries and 
delight cinema audiences with their morbid gloom and grisly 
debunking of sensuality, optimism—in a balanced sense— 
becomes a trade mark of serious intentions. 

Minaux breaks up tones and handles matter with the 
virtuosity of a young Cézanne. His painting reflects well 
much of his frank personality and resembles his appearance 
—a look of perpetual wonderment under a brow of uncom- 
promising shrewdness. 
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FEMME ASSISE AU BORD DE L’EAU 


With Minaux at the Charpentier are Lorjou’s impastos 
—sometimes macabre, always violent, clever, often too 
obvious in their effect—the discreeter ‘‘Lorjous” of his 
talented wife Yvonne Mottet, who handles pure bright 
tones with greater sureness, some promising Aizpiris in 
oddly chosen dark, neutral, inexpressive colours, and some 
Sebires. 

At the Galerie Guiot, the theme is Desnoyer in Italy. 
Both in his paintings of San Giminiano—a town which 
seems, for landscapists, to construct itself—and in the 
glossy colour-zones of his more ‘‘finished-appearance”’ 
works, Desnoyer now has affinities with Marchand. In his 
feeling for movement—for instance, a crowd in the Piazza 
della Signoria at Florence—he steals the mannerisms of 
Dufy and tries to give them greater solidity. It is the 
synthesis trend of the ‘fifties again, this time linked to 
Desnoyer’s personality and the direct Cézanne tradition. 
Desnoyer forsook Séte for the exhibition opening but went 
back almost at once to what he calls ‘‘those great masses of 
living light, balance and sun which give a suppleness—half- 
vigour, half-abandonment—which I find indispensable and 
try to render in my work.’’ Desnoyer, whose influence is 
greater now than ever, warns against the latter-day attrac- 
tions of abstract art. ‘‘One must keep links with nature,”’ 
he says. ‘‘Reconstruct, synthesise, but avoid facility. The 
greatest abstractionist was Cézanne.” Desnoyer’s latest 
pictures seem to betray failing eyesight and lack the complete- 
ness of his best period. But he remains an exceptional 
colourist and a fine example of the artisan in art, the best sort 
of painter’s painter. 

Other exhibitions include the Salon des Indépendants 
at the Grand Palais (3,000 pictures !—but the best known 
painters are all in the same room) and that of the competitors 
of the Prix de la Jeune Peinture at the Galerie Drouant- 
David. 


R. W. H. 





THE LONDON SCENE: 


View of the cities of 
London and Westminster 
from Greenwich Park. 
Held by Messrs. Frank T. 
Sabin at Park House, 
Rutland Gate, S.W.7. 


HE print in its heyday in the first part of the XIXth 
century proved the perfect expression for the town 
scene, and since its chief exponents and foremost pub- 
lishers were largely London men, there is no department in 
which it is richer than in the portrayal of the London scene. 
This coronation year, when so many visitors whose forebears 
were Britishers or Londoners will be coming to the capital, it 
was an excellent idea of the house of Messrs. Frank T. 
Sabin to hold an exhibition of these fascinating illustrations 
of Old London at their rooms at Park*House. In our 
world, where press photography, the cinema, television, and 
other modes of pictorial expression give us almost a plethora 
of factual pictures of places, people, and events, we have to 
realise what an immense part the fine print played in con- 
veying these things little more than a hundred years ago. 
So at Park House the Georgian, Regency, William IVth, 
and Victorian times live again. Firstly, London itself, a 
surprisingly small town to our modern eyes with the country 
impinging and the dignity of its noble river. Some of these 
prints are surprisingly small in cost, the folding or rolling 
panoramas which came so into favour towards the middle 
of the century being especially inexpensive. Over against 
these one would set such fine collector’s prints as the splendid 
‘View of the Cities of London and Westminster taken from 
Greenwich Park,” a coloured aquatint engraved by Francis 
Jukes from a drawing by F. J. Sargent. This rare and very 
lovely print has all the beauty of a fine water-colour. A 
fascinating aspect of the old city is the views of the bridges, 
and in this exhibition one sees such early things as the 
London Bridge View by that fascinating and energetic 
person John Boydell. Does it belong to the first of his 
publications, the six views of London which came to be 
known as ‘‘The Bridge Book’ because each contained 
a bridge? Anyway, a charming thing, published in 1751, 
when London Bridge still had its houses. Lovers of engrav- 
ings will always have a particular regard for Boydell who 
established the fame of British prints throughout Europe. 
Against these views of London’s country-side and river 
one sets the singular bareness and fashionable urbanity of 
the Squares—that condition to which they are threatened 
to return if the vandal scheme for uprooting the trees for 
underground car parks is adopted. But the architectural 
dignity of Grosvenor or Hanover Square could more easily 
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dispense with trees than they could now, as some of these 


XVIlIIth-century prints reveal. The Grosvenor Square 
prints should be of especial interest to American visitors. 

With the Town itself stands the records of occasions or 
of the social life of these near yet far-off times. Could 
anything be happier than the pair of coloured stipple 
engravings of ‘‘An Airing in Hyde Park”’ and a ‘Promenade 
in St. James’s Park,” based on the drawings by Edward 
Dayes and engraved by Thomas Gaugain and F. D. Soiron. 
These, too, are singularly rare works, and fine studies in the 
costumes towards the end of the XVIIIth century. Yet 
another scarce work of pronounced social interest is that of 
‘The Company going to and returning from His Majesty’s 
Drawing Room at Buckingham Palace.”’ It dates from 1822, 
and is a scene of crowded elegance during the opening years 
of the reign of George IV. One other fascinating print, 
which includes a glimpse of the monarch almost by chance, 
is that of the ‘‘Grand Western Entrance into London at 
Hyde Park Corner,” a coloured aquatint of 1830 by H. 
Pyall. It shows that most democratic of kings William IV, 
acknowledging the greetings of his subjects. 

Less exalted society, but nevertheless charming, especi- 
ally for the drawing of the costumes, is a set of four coloured 
aquatints of the London Markets, ‘‘Meat,” ‘‘Fish,” 
“Poultry,” and ‘‘Fruit.””. These were published by E. Orme 
in 1822, and were engraved by M. Dubourg from drawings 
by James Pollard. The markets, indeed, were an accepted 
subject by the printmakers, and this exhibition has a number 
of impressive prints of them, including one of Smithfield 
Market from the drawing by A. Pugin and Rowlandson 
made in 1811. 

So the old London scene comes before us in these delight- 
ful old prints. Some of the military occasions, reviews of 
militia on various occasions; schools and schoolrooms ; 
fashionable society at its diversions and the ordinary folk 
pursuing their business. The scenes on the ice on the 
Thames during that famous frost of 1814 remind us of the 
Dutch pictures of such scenes. That shows a remote 
London, but one has views such as that of the Club Houses, 
Pall Mall, taken in 1842, with a great affinity to the same 
aspect in our own day. A very intriguing exhibition it all 
makes, and I can think of no happier souvenir of a visit to 
London that one of these Prints. 
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Les Revenants. Bronze. 


HE sculptor of animals, modeller or carver, appears 

at first sight to need to choose a path which is itself 

exclusive of all others along which he might have 
worked. Firstly, there is the pursuance of the method of 
Renaissance idealism, the elimination of the idiosyncrasies 
of the particular animal he has chosen as his model and the 
presentation of a generalised type embodying in a cold 
anonymity the noblest proportions and relationships of 
the species. The Colleone statue has echoed down the 
centuries. Set over against this ideal is the manner repre- 
sented best, perhaps, by Barye, animal sculptor of impres- 
sionism ; though in sculpture, the art of form, the transient 
impression is that of movement and not of light upon 
colour, as in painting. Then, too, there is the simplification 
into decoration, so much enjoyed by the British, especially 
when it is worked out on the small scale which appeals to 
our sentimental love of animals we can pet. Any year at 
the Royal Academy one can see quantities of birds, cats, 
dogs, ‘‘and such small deer” carved in wood, modelled and 
fired in terra-cotta or glazed pottery, sometimes in marble 
or hard stone or ivory: the lovely rhythms of the natural 
forms and the inevitably right juxtaposition of the masses 
simplified to their decorative maximum. It is an art of 
great charm and appeal, and most acceptable as a means 
of providing small sculptural pieces for contemporary 
decoration. The one other method which, especially in 
these days, needs to be recorded is that of fashionable 
expressionism. If one mentions the Italian, Marino Marini, 
with his ultra-simplified forms of riders on ultra-simplified 
horses, such as the piece in the sculpture gallery of the 
Tate, it can stand for all this cult of the primitive, which 
itself has a score of different manifestations. In common 
with so much modern art its aesthetic impulse is a sub- 
jective concern with abstract forms as an end in themselves, 
with but little relationship to the natural ones from which 
they start. Classical, naturalistic, decorative, expressionist : 
the four broad divisions therefore confront the animal 
sculptor, and the critic in search of a label. 

The work of Herbert Haseltine, for particular reasons, 
breaks through all these neat categories, by accepting the 
challenge of the ideal implicit in every one of them. After 
a lapse of nearly a quarter of a century this great sculptor 
is having another exhibition in London, at Frank Partridge’s 
during the early weeks of June. Some of us will remember 
those at Knoedler’s Gallery in 1925 and again in 1930, 
when London became actively aware of the work of this 
man who was even then world-famous without any noisy 
réclame. He is one of those artists who do not seek fame, 


but, because of a life-long devotion to the task they have 
undertaken, find that fame inevitably comes to them. 
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Musee de l'Art Moderne, Paris. 


Born in Rome of American parents in 1877, taken to the 
United States in his childhood, moving to Paris as a student 
and making that his home and his headquarters, working 
for clients especially in England, and in India on one 
tremendously important commission, Herbert Haseltine 
can claim to be an international artist. One hesitates to 
call him an American sculptor, though the Field Museum 
in Chicago can claim to possess the finest selection of his 
work, and America has shown an awareness of his quality. 
Nor is he French, though Paris has, throughout his life, 
provided his studio and his faithful band of brilliant 
assistants, for the casting, the patine work, and such final 
stages of his art. It is characteristic of the Renaissance-like 
craftsmanship of Haseltine’s art that these assistants are 
treated as collaborators, and that each entry in the catalogue 
names the bronze-caster, and the craftsman responsible 
for the patine, as well as citing the method used. This is 
treating sculpture in the grand manner, and only a first- 
rate artist dares to do it, for the implication of perfection 
which it conveys. 

If France provided him thus with the ideal oppor- 
tunities for executing his work, England gave him the 
models and the patronage for the subject he made his 
own: the portraiture of perfect pedigree animals. In that 
field Britain remains supreme, and though to-day there may 
be greater challenge to her supremacy, that was not so when 
Haseltine first created these portraits of horses, bulls, 
cows, sheep, pigs, and other animals in their most highly 
cultivated state. This breeding, so perfectly understood 
here, every fine point compared, every slightest variation 
of form noticed, meant that in Britain among a class not 
necessarily otherwise concerned with art, this particularised 
art of his was to find its most understanding patrons. It is 
not without significance that Sir Winston Churchill begins 
his foreword to the catalogue on this occasion by writing : 

“I do not write this foreword because I can claim 
to be a critic of the sculptor’s art, but because having 
now lived for some years with one of Mr. Haseltine’s 

Thoroughbred Horses in my dining-room at Chart- 

Ws. 

Haseltine, has achieved fine art almost as a by-product of 
this other task of true portraiture which he had set himself. 
His admirers and patrons, likewise, are often the merest 
amateurs of the arts, except their own supreme art of 
breeding animals of absolute perfection according to the 
standards of judgment in that field. 

Herbert Haseltine’s life story is simply the record of 
his progress in this especial province of animal portraiture. 
In 1906 he first showed at the Salon with two groups of 
polo players. The commissions began to come in: the 
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The Thoroughbred Horse. 
Bronze. Collection Sir 
Winston Churchill. 
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Hispano Society of America bought a bull-fight piece and 
arranged for him to do a portrait of the King of Spain, 
and in Spain he had the help of the Duke of Alba, and the 
famous breeder of bulls, Don Miura. It was something of 
a turning point, for the static studies of the perfect animals 
such as his ‘‘Toro de Miura’”’ turned him away from the 
livelier idea of animals in movement, and demanded a new 
kind of perfection. The 1914-18 war found him working 
with the American Embassy in Paris and later in camouflage, 
but out of it came that moving work of imagination, ‘‘Les 
Revenants,”’ the string of broken and worn-out horses, 
ghosts of the war victims: one bronze of this is in The 
Imperial War Museum. This and other war groups were 
shown at his first one-man exhibition in 1920 at the Galeries 
George Petit in Paris. A second show there in 1925 had, 
however, turned away from realism and movement; and 
it was this exhibition shown first in Paris and then in 
London which really established Haseltine’s sure reputation 
as animal portraitist. His ‘Suffolk Punch Stallion, Sud- 
bourne Premier’’ was bought from this exhibition for the 
Luxembourg. Here appeared the portrait of the famous 
prize Aberdeen Bull, ‘“‘Black Knight of Auchterarder” ; 
the Middle-white Sow, ‘‘Wharfedale Royal Lady”; ‘“The 
Percherons,” that most famous family of heavy horses bred 
in France for their English owner. In 1928 he first showed 
at the Royal Academy. His most impressive commission 
of those years took him to India where H.H. the Maharajah 
of Nawanagar commissioned an enormous bronze equestrian 
statue of the founder of his line to be erected at Jamnagar. 
The glorious horse, the Maharajah’s own favourite charger, 
which was the model for this work, was actually sent from 
India to the sculptor’s Paris studio because Haseltine felt 
that he could work there better than in India on the later 
stages of the sculpture. The result was one of the most 
satisfying equestrian statues in the world. A model, quarter 
life-size, is included in the present exhibition, as, indeed, 
are replicas of many of these world-famous works by the 
artist. Whilst Haseltine was in India he made other 
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characteristic studies, including some of the State bullocks, 
and these were carried out in their final medium of Burgundy 
stone with polychrome ornamentation when he returned to 
Paris. They are harnessed to draw the silver state carriage 
in processions in Nawanagar, and, because of their formal 
perfection as animals they obviously belonged to Haseltine’s 
oeuvre. Among other pieces belonging to this Indian 
visit were the two heads of the horse ‘‘Indra,”’ and the mare 
“‘Lakshmi” which, after several re-carvings were eventually 
cast in 24-carat gold and ornamented with diamonds, 
pearls, rubies and other precious stones. Only works of 
highly stylised perfection could be given such highly 
decorative treatment, which was in accordance with the 
ancient Indian miniaturist tradition. Many of Haseltine’s 
“‘Thoroughbred Animals’—that group of works which he 
made in England, Ireland, and Scotland during the early 
1920’s, and which began with King George Vth’s Champion 
Shire Stallion, ‘‘Field Marshal V.’’—are decorated with 
precious and semi-precious stone. The Luxembourg 
‘Suffolk Punch Stallion,” for example, has onyx eyes, 
and mane and tail enriched with lapis lazuli ; the ‘‘Hereford 
Bull” having likewise eyes of onyx. These ‘“Thoroughbred 
Animals” are, in a way, Mr. Haseltine at his most character- 
istic, and they bring us back to the point from which this 
note started. The entries in the catalogue of an exhibition 
of Herbert Haseltine’s work indicate an approach which 
combines the concern for the perfection of his own art as a 
sculptor and that of the breeders whose years of patient 
work have created the absolute perfection of his model. 
This particular Suffolk Punch Stallion, for example, will 
be catalogued as : 

‘Suffolk Punch Stallion: Sudbourne Premier. Foaled 
1919. Sire: Sudbourne Beau Brocade. Dam: Sudbourne 
Moonlight. Bred by the late Rt. Hon. Lord Manton, and 
the property of Percy C. Vestey, Esq. 

Then comes records of prizes and championships won, 
and finally the art record of the work exhibited—its material, 
the names of the assistants who have been responsible for 
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the bronze casting, the patina, where it 
has been shown, and which museums or 
collections possess one of the few copies. 
Thus, by using his generalised and stylised 
art to portray the perfection of that stranger 
art of animal culture, Haseltine arrived at a 
focus where the Renaissance convention, the 
realism of the XIXth century, and the 
decorative qualities of recent animaliers 
meet. His art is true to life, but being 
devoted to perfect life achieves a generalisa- 
tion and a decoration which belongs to 
idealism. The proud owner of a perfect 
racehorse, shire horse, bull or pig will insist 
on a recognisable portrait of his animal. To 
him his creature is individual: his horse is 
not ‘‘one with Horse,” if we may adapt 
Rupert Brooke’s poem to our purpose. It is, 
for example, ‘‘Polymelus,” sired by Cyllene, 
and with Maid Marion for dam ; it won such 
and such races, had a marvellous progeny 
of winners of races; and the Marquis of 
Crewe who bred it, and the late S. B. Joel 
who owned it, would want a portrait of 
that horse of which they knew every muscle, 
every aspect. Never for Mr. Haseltine the 
moment of aesthetic anguish of the society 
portrait painter when he yearns that his 
patron’s wife were a little more like the 
Venus de Milo ; for in this world of perfect 
animals reality and perfection meet, and 
only then is Herbert Haseltine called in to 
immortalise the result. 

Little wonder that this set of the British 
Champion Animals have become classic in 
the realm of animal sculpture. Paris, 
London, New York, Harvard University, 
purchase by Mr. Michael Field for the 
Field Museum in Chicago: the record of 
the Thoroughbred Animal Group is the 
record of Mr. Haseltine’s triumph. Five 
more examples have been added, some of 
which are included in the present exhibition. 

One recent great commission is also 
represented by a quarter-scale model: that 
for the splendid bronze monument at Arling- 
ton Cemetery, Washington, to Field- Marshal 
Sir John Dill. Here again is a magnificent equestrian statue, 
which will compare with his two heroic statues to the Rulers 
of Nawanagar, and to the other gold-bronze heroic work, 
**Man o’ War,” which is also in America, at Lexington. 

This exhibition of Herbert Haseltine’s sculptures will 
enable us to review much of this achievement spread 
throughout his now long working life. After more than 
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Field-Marshal Sir John Dill. Bronze. 


Quarter size reproduction of the Monument at Washington. 
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twenty years we can again take the measure of the sculptor, 
and realise that we have in the world to-day somebody who 
has steadfastly worked in the greatest tradition, and some- 
body whom we might dare to mention alongside the masters 
of the Renaissance. 





Jamnagar State Bullock. Burgundy Stone. 
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THE ROMANCE OF REALITY 


ORE and more, as the spring of this year advanced 
M into summer, have we been drawn to think about a 

national event that is now almost unique among 
the ceremonial pageants of Christendom. There are still 
kingdoms in Europe, and there are still crowns, some of them 
older by many centuries than anything we can show, but 
the crowns lie unused in museums or cathedral treasuries, 
and the monarchs take office with a certain formality, but 
without the full solemnity of religious consecration and 
investiture that once went, as a matter of course, to the 
making of an anointed king. Our ornaments of royalty are 
exhibited, it is true, to the sight-seeing public, but they 
have not lost their real function, and the knowledge of that 
fact consciously or sub-consciously adds to the feelings 
with which we view them. 

The latest book about them' is an excellent illustration 
of the principle, since it was originally conceived, its editor 
tells us, in the lifetime of His late Majesty, with no thought 
of its appropriateness to a coming coronation, but simply 
as a catalogue raisonné of a world-famous Royal collection, 
and a ‘‘natural sequence” to the splendid volume on the 
King’s stamps, already issued from the same press. Similarly, 
the author deliberately sets out to write a history of this 
collection as a collection, not a history of the pageants and 
ceremonies of coronation. Both of them avoid any insis- 
tence on, or more than the slightest allusion to, the topicality 
of their theme, and as a result they have produced a work 
which is not a mere picture-book for Coronation Year, but a 
definitive book of reference that should be a standard work 
on the subject for many years to come. 

A clear distinction is drawn between the sacred and the 
secular regalia. The latter may be considered the older in 
tradition, since early chronicles, inventories and other docu- 
ments give brief but expressive information about the 
ornaments of the Norman and first Plantagenet kings. It is 
only in the XIIIth century that we begin to find references 
to the cult of the Confessor, and the use at coronations of a 
crown and other regalia bearing his name. Here, it would 
seem, is the reverse of the modern tendency already men- 
tioned. 

Nowadays many coronation crowns have become mere 
museum pieces; in Plantagenet England it was the museum 
piece, the diadem preserved at the shrine for venera- 
tion, that was duly called into service as a coronation crown. 
The relics of the Blessed Edward were not Royal property ; 
they belonged to the Collegiate Church of St. Peter in 
Westminster, and even after the iconoclasm of the Reforma- 
tion they were still kept at Westminster until they were 
removed to the Tower for the general break-up of the royal 
ornaments in 1649. Only at the Restoration did the custody 
of the whole regalia become a matter for the crown servants 
rather than the Church. 

General Sitwell’s method of handling his subject is a 
scrupulously fair one. He presents all the evidence at his 
disposal on the subject of the early crowns and sceptres, and 
states the ordinarily accepted conclusions, adding his own 
views when they differ, without making any attempt to 
force them on the reader as the only possible interpretations 
of the evidence. As a result, we find ourselves confronted 
with one or two surprising statements that disconcertingly 
turn out, on examination, to be based on firm contemporary 
evidence and to upset something that, in our more casual 
and careless reading, we had always taken for granted. For 
instance, those who claim that the present Ampulla must be 


' The Crown Jewels and Other Regalia in the Tower of London, by Major-General 
H. D. W. Sitwell, C.B., M.C. Edited by Clarence Winchester. Dropmore Press. 
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no older than the Restoration because ‘‘a dove of gould sett 
with stones and pearle”’ was listed as being broken up in 
1649 must find their argument weakened when the General 
takes us further along the line of that particular entry and 
shows us that the ‘‘dove of gould’”’ weighed no more than 
eight ounces and a half, and must have been no larger than a 
sceptrehead, so that the true ampulla did not appear in the 
Parliamentary list at all, and must have been preserved in 
safety elsewhere. More surprising still is the fact that the 
list of expenses for making regalia for Charles II contains an 
item of no more than £350 for ‘‘addition of gold and work- 
manship” to St. Edward’s crown, indicating that the actual 
gold used for the crown was already available, from some 
unexplained source, and did not need to be bought for the 
purpose. The figures appear in lists that have been published 
more than once, but we have taken so much for granted, 
once again, that we have read or half-read them without 
appreciating their significance. 

Wherever we look into the matter, the result is the same. 
There is no need to appeal wildly to general tradition and 
belief, the known facts are fascinating enough. Whether we 
read the accounts of individual jewels, like the Koh-i-Nur, 
the Stuart sapphire and the four great drop pearls on the 
Imperial State Crown, or of individual Keepers, including 
such various characters as William of Wykeham, Thomas 
Cromwell, and Mr. Edmund Lenthal Swifte, who saw a 
ghost in his dining-room at the Tower and wrote to The 
Times about it, we find ample evidence of the depth and 
variety of interest that lies round a great collection of long 
standing. 

And, whether we are fully conscious of it or not, a great 
part of this fascination lies in our knowledge that we are 
considering what may be termed a living collection. It has not 
yet reached the stage of being set into an unalterable, formal 
mass; on the contrary, the last additions to it, the new 
Coronation Bracelets, have been made when the book was 
already in course of publication. The Regalia, and the 
associations of the Regalia, are still capable of variation when 
required, splendid as the objects are to look upon—and 
the excellent plates of this book do justice to their splendour 
—they are kept at the Tower not simply as a magnificent 
exhibition, but because they are still required, from time to 
time, to perform their ancient office at the hallowing of a 
King or Queen. 

One traditional feature, however, has been abandoned in 
its entirety. Never since 1821 has Westminster Hall been the 
scene of a Coronation Banquet, so that there is no longer 
occasion for the use of the fine collection of XVIIth and 
XVIIIth-century plate preserved with the Regalia. Many of 
the pieces are of extraordinary size and elaboration, decor- 
ated with all the baroque exuberance of the Restoration and 
post-Restoration goldsmith. So overpowering are they, 
indeed, in size, number and flamboyance that they may well 
distract the attention from the fine Elizabethan standing- 
salt, and the Sacramental flagon and dish that still leave the 
Jewel House now and then, to be used in the Church of St. 
Peter ad Vincula. These are executed in the more restrained 
style associated with the days of William and Mary, whose 
intricate cypher may be seen in their design. The Gospel 
scene depicted on the dish has been variously identified with 
the Last Supper and the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, 
but it would seem more likely to represent the Supper at 
Emmaus. 

The illustrations of the gold and silver-gilt plate 
in general have been wisely carried out in half-tone. 
Strangely enough, the processes of colour-reproduction that 
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Altar-dish, silver-gilt, bearing the cypher of William and Mary. The subject has been taken for the Last Supper or the Miracle of the 
Loaves and Fishes, but would appear to be the Supper at Emmaus, which forms the subject of the Gospel for the Monday after Easter 
and is therefore appropriate to Sacramental Plate. 


record so brilliantly the fire of the diamond are far less 
successful in giving the effect of gold, and the publishers 
have wisely avoided, as far as possible, any invidious com- 
parison by illustrating the Banqueting and Communion 
Plate in monochrome. 

Finally, it must be repeated that the book fulfils another 
important duty as a catalogue, in that, apart from its 
historical and descriptive chapters, it supplies certain very 
valuable tabular information. The scheme of collating in 
parallel columns the various early inventories of St. Edward’s 
Regalia makes it much easier to trace the history of certain 
individual objects, a useful diagram, based on a detailed 


specification, indicates the arrangement and setting of the 
State Crown of Henry VIII, and a list of the present Regalia 
gives the weights and measurements of the various pieces, 
with due regard to the way in which the old troy weight 
formerly used by jewellers is being superseded by the almost 
universal use of avoirdupois. 

Its fortuitous appropriateness to the present year has led 
to a certain amount of haste in the last stages of its prepara- 
tion, and one or two minor errors have eluded the vigilance 
of the proof-reader, but these are matters which can, and 
doubtless will, be set right in the subsequent issues which 
may be expected of a new standard work. 





THE ANATOMY OF REVOLUTION. 
By CRANE BRINTON. Cape. 355. net. 


Reviewed by D. W. Brogan 


This new and largely rewritten edition 
of Professor Brinton’s well-known book 
would be welcome at any time, for the 
problem he discusses is still with us 
and is likely to remain with us for long 
enough. But the death of Stalin makes the 
problem of the character of that political 
phenomenon, “‘Revolution,’”’ more urgent. 
For in the commentaries on that death, 
there was visible a tendency, probably a 
dangerous tendency, to equate the Russian 
Revolution and the world Communist 
conspiracy with one man. No one, least 
of all Professor Brinton, would dismiss the 
role of Stalin as unimportant or suggest 
that so great an event as the Russian 
revolution would have taken the same 
course if Trotsky and not he had 
triumphed, any more than it was unim- 
portant that the military hero who 
“ended’’ the French Revolution was 
General Bonaparte, not General Joubert or 
General Moreau. But the French Revolu- 
tion was a bigger event thaneven Napoleon, 
and the Russian Revolution a much 
bigger event than Stalin. 

Professor Brinton is concerned with the 
study of the idea and the history of ‘‘revolu- 
tion’”’ as such. Is there a natural history 
of revolutions which all follow, with, of 
course, important variations in detail, but 
basically in the same direction? Professor 
Brinton is too learned an historian to be 
positive that, in this sense, history teaches 
that there is such a pattern. He does not 
fall into the trap of equating historical 
with scientific method. But he does 
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suggest that in our modern western 
revolutions (all of which are, in any case, 
genetically connected, each being a child 
of its predecessor) there are impressive 
similarities. 

He begins with the English Revolution 
which, for him rightly, is not the polite 
pronunciamiento of 1688, but the real 
revolution, the Civil War, with its execu- 
tion of the King, its attempted fundamental 
reforms, its rule of virtue. The old 
English monarchy never recovered from 
the overthrow of Charles I. ‘‘There are 
no restorations,”’ and the limited monarchy 
with its doctrinaire apologists was followed 
by the much more revolutionary American 
Revolution which can be rightly seen as 
the first act or, at any rate, as the curtain- 
raiser for the French Revolution, and 
no one doubts that the Russian Revolution 
is a child of the French, a ‘‘bould, un- 
biddable,’’ and, indeed, unnatural child, 
but a child all the same. Professor Brinton 
implicitly takes the French Revolution as 
the norm. Its history illustrates the 
natural pattern to which other revolutions 
more or less conform. The parallels are 
developed with great learning and ingenu- 
ity and only occasionally seem forced. 
What light is cast on our present situation? 
We can assume that the original revolu- 
tionary zeal and credulity is over and done 
with in Russia and, indeed, in Europe in 
general. The party line, the party 
promises have been twisted and betrayed 
too often. But, as Professor Brinton 
insists, this is not true in Asia. There we 
cannot look for a Thermidor on easy 
terms. The most implausible promises 
may win acceptance in a continent racked 
by manifold problems that it has not the 





material or intellectual resources to solve 
There Moscow can still count on a buyer’s 
market. In Paris, M. Aragon may swallow 
the latest snub and even Picasso accept a 
rebuke, but the simple faith of 1789 or 
1917 is far to seek. It is not so in China, 
or perhaps in India. There the painful 
and, in the long run, disillusioning process 
may be under way, influenced, as we must 
remember, by conscious study of the 
Russian Revolution as Marx and Lenin 
insisted on the study and critical imitation 
of the French. 


WALL-PAINTINGS BY SNAKE 
CHARMERS IN TANGANYIKA. 
By H. Cory. 99 pp. including 39 
half-tones and 4 colour plates. Faber 
and Faber. 36s. 

Reviewed by Joan Evans 
If this book is studied in half-light, 
entre chien et loup, by anyone who has a 
bowing acquaintance with modern paint- 
ing, it will deal a severe blow to his self- 
esteem. It is time, he will feel, that he 
walked once more down the rue de Seine 
and the rue de la Boétie ; London must 
be getting behind the times. For the Paul 
Klees are crowded on to two pages at the 
end, and he cannot give a name to the 
young man who uses light dots or a dark 
outline so effectively. Yet he notes with 
interest that the see-saw of art is moving, 
and that abstract art is beginning to be 

subject to certain influences which a 

modernist would consider naturalistic. 

Men are men; there is a recognisable 

crocodile; and surely that is a snake ? 

It grows darker and he turns on the light. 

His self-esteem may be restored: but 
will his judgment of modern art be 
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modified? For this learned work by the 
official anthropologist to the Government 
of Tanganyika proves (though it is by no 
means the author’s intention) that there 
is something in the assertion of the lovers 
of academic art that much modern art is 
mere escapism. The escapists of the 
XVIIIth century lived in a dream of 
Gothic Europe, distant in time, or 
Imperial China, distant in space; only 
occasionally did their fancies migrate to 
the Tahiti of Captain Cook, that became 
a Paradise in the manner of Bartolozzi. 
To-day, artists need a remoter refuge: 
and it is they, and their admirers, who will 
best appreciate this new thing out of 
Africa. 

The anthropologist, however, will have 
respect of another kind for Mr. Cory’s 
careful investigation of secret societies 
of snake-charmers in Tanganyika and of 
their art. It is the reflection of a whole 
corpus of snake-lore—how to distinguish 
one snake from another, how to catch 
them, and, more particularly, how to 
cure their bites. It is, in fact, one of the 
innumerable documents which, from every 
part of the world, can be adduced to show 
how magic becomes science. Yet, for the 
readers of APOLLO, it remains yet more 
significantly a reminder of how a bridge 
may be thrown between Chelsea or the 
rue de Seine and Sukumaland, Tangan- 
yika. 


EDWARD LEAR’S INDIAN 
JOURNAL. Edited by Ray Murpny. 


Jarrolds. 42s. 


“Health all wrong. Impossible to get 
any tea before 7.30, so useless to go out. 
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Was driven to Eden gardens by Miss 
Baring, and drew till 9 before her. She is 
always the same clever, unaffected, really 
good girl as ever. Back, later, for break- 
fast, and could eat nothing but a piece 
of toast, ‘made dishes’ not suiting me 
o’ mornings. Cross, unwell and wretched. 
At 11, walked with Giorgio to Eden 
Gardens, and later to try to get a sketching- 
stool. Had some cold meat and beer in 
my own room, the latter medicinally to set 
digestion right and was utterly miserable. 
Dinner more pleasant.” 

Poor Edward Lear! For over a year, 
at the invitation of Lord Northbrook, the 
then Viceroy, he journeyed through India 
and Ceylon, sketching and composing 
verses, grumbling incessantly, and plagued 
by every irritation a hot climate can con- 
trive. Waking to the “foolish singing of 
birds,” he would rise “‘sad and weary” 
after a night of little sleep, eat an enormous 
breakfast, perhaps of beef steak and eggs 
helped down by claret, and face a day in 
which irritability, prickly, ‘“‘perspirica- 
cious” heat, and sheer boredom were his 
constant companions. 

But although many of his troubles 
were patently due to his own stupidity, 
the explanation is insufficient to account 
for the courage of a man who, over sixty 
years of age and unduly burdened by ill- 
health, missed no opportunity, whatever 
its attendant discomforts, to seek out and 
depict in superb line and wash the land- 
scapes to which he responded with the 
unobscured vision and sympathy of a 
true artist. 

It is astonishing that Lear’s water- 
colours should have been so disregarded 
to date, and it is to be hoped that this 
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excellently produced book, on which the 
publishers are to be complimented, will 
help to bring him the fuller recognition 
to which he is due. To judge by the 
quality of the illustrations, no effort has 
been spared to effect a key and manner 
closely approximate to the artist’s originals. 

Ray Murphy’s introduction gives a 
consistent and convincing picture of 
Edward Lear, told with a pleasant sense 
of proportion and kindly humour. Alto- 
gether a really excellent book. 

Jon WyNneE-Tyson. 


HISTORY OF THE DECCAN. Vol. 1, 
Early Period. Part VIII, Fine Arts. 
By G. Yazdani. Oxford University 
Press. 155. 

Part VIII of the first volume of this 
distinguished work, dealing with the three 
graphic fine arts, is devoted to the origin 
and development of Deccan architecture 
and the significance of religion in its 
evolution: to Buddhist, Jainist and 
Brahmanic sculpture and their spiritual 
and artistic import; and to the rise, 
development, and decline of Deccan 
painting. Appendices deal with some 
terracotta figurings discovered in the 
excavations made at ancient religious sites, 
and with the art of dancing as represented 
in the sculpture and painting. 

Some cave paintings and sculpture 
from Hyderabad are among the most 
interesting of the plates reproduced in this 
volume. The proportion of dance scenes 
is perhaps higher than could be desired in 
view of the variety of material available, 
but a wide field is covered and there is 
little with which to quarrel in this excellent 
and well-illustrated commentary. 
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SIMPLE HERALDRY. By Iain Mon- 
CREIFFE and Don PoTTINGER. Pp. 63. 
Illustrated in colour. Thos. Nelson & 
Sons. 1953. 10s. 6d. net. 


A GRAMMAR OF _~— ENGLISH 
HERALDRY. By the late W. H. Sr. 
JouN Hope. Second Edition. Revised 
by ANTHONY R. WAGNER. Pp. gg. 
Cambridge University Press. 1953. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Reviewed by H. T. Kirby 


Two books on heraldry, published 
within a few weeks of each other, is an 
event worthy of comment. The fact too, 
that they differ so much in size, content 
and format, makes a comparision all the 
more interesting. 

Simple Heraldry must be noted in 
connection with its sub-title, which assures 
us that it is “‘Cheerfully Illustrated,’ for 
not only are the pictorial elements 
attractive in themselves, but they are given 
in a form as yet unknown to this somewhat 
sober science. But let us say at once that 
we have never enjoyed a book more, and 
its 60 odd pages are crammed with interest 
and delight. The text is amazingly brief 
and yet quite adequate for its purpose; each 
Page is not only given over to its particular 





cesses. But the great value of this little 
book is not only that the explanations are 
good, but that each heraldic step is 
explained in succession—by prose and 
picture—so that even the uninitiated 
cannot fail to grasp their significance. The 
illustration of the Earl Marshal of Eng- 
land—so important a person in this 
coronation year—epitomises the colour 
of heraldry to the full. Not only are the 
arms on the shield shown, but they 
appear also on tabard and on the housing 
of his charger. Even that ‘“‘honourable 
augmentation,”’ given to his predecessors 
at Flodden, can be seen on the bend in 
the first quarter. 

It has been your reviewer’s task to 
assess many books on heraldry—some 
good, many not so good—but he has 
never before encountered one so delight- 
fully satisfying in all its parts. 


A Grammar of Heraldry is a new 
edition of a Cambridge Manual, issued so 
long ago as 1913. The original work 
was an excellent one—not the least of its 
virtues being that it was of a convenient 
pocket size—and formed part of a series 
which, at the price of a shilling or so, 
have never been equalled. In its revised 
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subject, but every phase is reinforced by 
strip illustrations. Although any layman 
can—and certainly will—enjoy this book, 
we venture to suggest that only the 
student will garner its full richness. 
‘* Azure a bend or’’—that important Scrope- 
Grosvenor controversy—is most whimsic- 
ally dealt with on page 48, where the two 
contestants fight over this shield. Those 
who have not, as yet, fully understood the 
mysteries of “‘impalement’’ and ‘‘quarter- 
ing’’ cannot fail to do so now, for the 
families of Bagot and Stafford, and Bowes 
and Lyon fully explain both procedures. 

Particularly interesting — and as 
apposite as interesting—are the pages 
devoted to Royal Heraldry. How many 
people, for instance, knew how greatly the 
Royal Arms changed when displayed in 
Scotland? For not only do the supporters, 
the Lion and the Unicorn, change places, 
but the English lions appear in one quarter 
only, precedence being given to the 
rampant lion of Scotland in the first and 
third quarters. Both the Duke of Edin- 
burgh and the last male Consort, Prince 
Albert, have their arms illustrated, and 
even more fascinating are the labels and 
lozenges as applied to princes and prin- 
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form it has grown in stature, lost its 
frontispiece, and—to be quite honest— 
gained very little. Whether it was worth 
while asking a Herald of Mr. Wagner’s 
distinction—has he not been described as 
“the best scholar in the College of Arms 
since Camden’’—to undertake such a 
trifling task only the C.U.P. would know. 
Comparing the two books side by side, 
we still prefer the first edition, nor do we 
feel we shall be alone in our preference. 


GOTHS AND VANDALS: A Study of 
the Destruction, Neglect and Preserva- 
tion of Historical Buildings in England. 
By Martin S. Briccs. Constable. 
30S. 

Reviewed by C. C. Oman 

In the beginning the terms ‘‘Goth’”’ 
and ‘“‘Vandal’”’ were both ones of oppro- 
brium. To the Goths was attributed the 
responsibility for having evolved a type 
of architecture which had gone out of 
fashion and to the Vandals the destruction 
of the monuments of Imperial Rome. It 
is not necessary to dilate on the inappro- 
priateness of both terms, since this work is 
confined to England. The original 

“Goths” were also “Vandals,” for they 
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gave short shrift to the buildings of the 
Romanesque period and during the period 
which Mr. Briggs studies in detail, from 
the Reformation to the present time, he 
notes only too many persons who have 
qualified for inclusion in both categories. 
In the chapters dealing with the XVIth 
and XVIIth centuries he has to deal with 
almost unrelieved Vandalism. He is 
doubtless right in supposing that Oliver 
Cromwell has attracted to himself in 
popular belief many of the misdeeds of his 
notorious forbear Thomas, but he carries 
the process of whitewashing too far. 
Oliver may not have been a systematic 
“Vandal,”’ but the story of the wrecking 
of Peterborough Cathedral given by 
Gunton, is most discreditable to him. 
When Colonel Hubbart’s foot regiment 
entered the town the cathedral doors were 
locked. It was not until Colonel Crom- 
well’s horse arrived a few days later that 
the doors were hacked open and the 
wrecking started. Hubbart comes very 
well out of the affair, as he managed to get 
nearly all of the cathedral plate restored. 
By contrast fate has dealt very kindly with 
Inigo Jones, by preserving a very small 
number of masterpieces and by removing 
all traces of his misdeeds. His maltreat- 
ment of old St. Paul’s was appalling. Not 
only was the medieval building massacred, 
but the classical veneer which it was given 
was of the shoddiest. Wren had the 
greatest luck in not qualifying as a 
“Vandal,” since the Great Fire swept 
away old St. Paul’s before he could 
substitute for its lantern a dome (and a 
very bad one too!) and his plans for re- 
modelling Windsor were never carried 
out. With the XVIIIth century we 
reach a period which produced a few 
serious Gothic buildings and a multitude 
of mock ruins, etc. The author has 
overlooked Lord Bateman’s supreme van- 
dalism in converting the parish church 
of Shobdon, Herefordshire, into a ruin 
for his park and erecting a very theatrical 
Chippendale Gothic church for the use of 
the village. 

The age of ‘‘Restoration” was ushered 
in with James Wyatt, to whom Mr. Briggs 
endeavours to be just, but is forced to 
admit that his course was a sorry one. The 
same may be said of his treatment of 
Gilbert Scott who possessed a genuine 
love for Gothic architecture, but never 
learnt to recognise the limits to legitimate 
restoration. There is an excellent chapter 
on William Morris and his ‘‘Anti-Scrape” 
and, perhaps, the least satisfactory section 
deals with various bodies which are waging 
war on vandalism in the present century. 
Here the author may be felt to be a little 
overtactful. This is asmall fault, however, 
in a book which treats a neglected 
subject with great learning and an under- 
standing of human frailties. 


FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND: Ex- 
plorer and Mystic. By GEORGE 
SEAVER. John Murray. 25s. 

Reviewed by Clifford Bax 

Here is one of the finest modern bio- 
graphies that I have read. 

Dr. Seaver writes well, has marshalled 
his material expertly, and has recounted 
an astonishing man’s adventurous life so 
vividly that the reader will feel that he 
himself has explored the wildest part of 
Central Asia and taken part in the famous 
Mission (involving some fighting on the 
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way) to the Forbidden City, the capital of 
Tibet. 

Younghusband came of military stock 
and was himself a courageous officer, 
working mostly in India. ‘Nothing ever 
had the slightest effect on him—night 
attacks, or cold, or fatigue, or, what is 
almost worse, weeks of inaction. He won 
the respect and affection of everyone 
with whom he came into contact.” 

Even in youth he was something of a 
mystic, and as the years passed (in perilous 
and strenuous work) this side of him grew. 
Apparently, like Plotinus, he experienced 
three times that “union with the Divine”’ 
of which all mystics tell and which Bucke 
termed ‘‘Cosmic Consciousness.”’ Some- 
times he uses the word ‘‘God,”’ sometimes 
“the Heart of the World,’ but the wild 
places in which he had these experiences 
(for instance, the Gobi Desert) suggest 
that he may have sensed the Soul whose 
form is our Earth. “‘I had visions,” he 
wrote, “of a far greater religious faith 
yet to be, and of a God as much greater 
than our English God as a Himalayan 
giant is greater than an English hill.” 

In later life (his dates are 1863 to 
1942) he devoted his genius to the World 
Congress of Faiths and to the Religious 
Drama Society. The former enterprise 
was an endeavour to manifest that all 
religions are, if vital, based on mystical 
experience. In the latter work his most 
effective helper was Mr. E. Martin Browne, 
now Director of the Drama League. Mr. 
Browne says “‘He might seem to be slow 
and indefinite, but when the crisis came 
it was he who met it, with that same 
positive tranquillity. Was it because there 
was so little of self and so much of God 
in this fine soldier-spirit?”’ 

The late Lord Curzon, as Viceroy, 
shows here as a charming and steadfast 
friend. 


AKBAR’S RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
REFLECTED IN MOGUL PAINT- 
ING. By Emmy WELLEsz. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


In the Eastern hemisphere the com- 
bination of bitter military aggression and 
intense religious thought has for long 
mystified those Westerners inclined—at 
least in a lay capacity—to pursue either 
one or the other interest. Akbar, the great 
Mogul emperor of India (1542-1605), 
who conquered in a remarkably short 
time the whole of India north of the 
Vindhya Mountains, was therefore unex- 
ceptional in his ability to murder, plunder 
and subject while at one and the same time 
professing a wide interest in the things of 
the spirit and the quest for ultimate truth. 

But Emmy Wellesz’s intention is to por- 
tray Akbar, not as a War Lord and Empire 
Builder, but as a man deeply absorbed in 
questions of the spirit, and this assessment 
is supported by some forty reproductions 
of contemporary miniatures, the styles of 
which, resulting from the collaboration of 
Moslem and Hindu artists who became 
acquainted with European paintings and 
who worked under Akbar’s patronage, are 
said to “reflect the universality of the 
Emperor’s mind.” In our scientific age, 
when words like ‘‘schizophrenia’’ cover 
a multitude of personal and public mala- 
dies, ‘‘universality’’ is perhaps insuffici- 
ently precise, this same imprecision being 
seen in the wide confusion of the terms 
“spiritual” and “religious.”” To know 
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GOYA’S CAPRICHOS 


Beauty, Reason, and Caricature 
by JOSE LOPEZ-REY 
in two volumes 
with 263 pages of offset plates 
825. net. 


(for Princeton University Press) 


Goya’s Caprichos have been widely 
admired and variously interpreted ever 
since their original publication; this 
study is concerned with the meaning of 
the sequence as well as the individual 
plates in relation to Goya’s own captions 
or commentaries. The result is to em- 
phasize his satirical vision and show how 
firmly it was grounded in a powerful and 
subtle advocacy of rationalism. The first 
volume is al] text, and the second volume 
contains 265 reproductions—the Sanlucar 
and Madrid sketchbooks, the surviving 
preliminary drawings for the Caprichos, 
and the complete series of the Caprichos 


themselves. 
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and to practise being entirely different 
attributes, it might be less confusing were 
Akbar’s reputation as a warrior and ruler 
to be disassociated from any serious 
religious purpose other than a purely 
tactical desire to understand the people 
whom he wished to rule. 


FAMOUS TREES. By RicHarp ST. 
BarRBE BaKER. Illustrated by S. R. 
Badmin, A.R.W.S. Limited Edition. 
Nos. 1-53 bound in Morocco and signed 
by the author and artist, 5 gns. Nos. 
54-999 bound in buckram, 2 gns. 

PAINTING TREES AND LAND- 
SCAPES IN WATERCOLOR. By 
Tep Kautskxy, N.A. Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation and Chapman and 
Hall. 80s. 

Reviewed by O. Rawson 

Mr. St. Barbe Baker has written a 
descriptive and historic book to cheer the 
heart with the beauty and traditional lore 
of the British countryside. 

The whimsy of the chapter heads 
may annoy some who do not wish to 
consider “‘The Steadfast Cedar,” ‘‘Mul- 
berry the Wise,”’ or even the ‘“‘Venus of 
the Woods.”” And the measurements of 
trees in exact terms of feet and inches are 
somewhat irrelevant to the pleasure of all 
but the forestry worker. But to cease 
carping at obvious and tiresome detail, 
much pleasure and knowledge of historical 
lore is to be gained from the book as a 
whole, and much that is useful, and at 
times forgotten, in the practice of hus- 
bandry and the care of our land in practical 
as well as esthetic terms. 

The presentation of the book is excel- 
lent. The illustrations are pure pleasure. 
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Many, which depict trees in the depth of 
winter, refute the town-dweller’s belief 
that the beauty of the country is limited 
to the milder seasons. 

Should this portrayal of our island 
trees produce any feeling of insular super- 
iority this can be quickly dispelled by a 
glance at Mr. Kautsky’s all-American 
book, Painting Trees and Landscapes in 
Watercolors. Here the beauty of another 
countryside is charmingly displayed in 
excellent reproductions of watercolour 
sketches. For the enthusiastic amateur 
artist the book has an even more important 
part to play. Told with the clarity of a 
born teacher, and illustrated by sketches 
drawn with the perception of a true artist, 
chapter by chapter one is lead on from 
materials required to notes on composition, 
from “‘value arrangement” to delightful 
illustrated sections on ten distinct varieties 
of tree. Explanation throughout is by 
word and sketch, until the temptation to 
fetch materials and try and try again to 
recreate such charm is nearly insupport- 
able, in spite of a lurking conviction that 
the result might be another of life’s dis- 
appointments. 


THE STORY OF WATCHES. By T.P. 
CAMERER Cuss. Macgibbon and Key. 
255. 

Reviewed by D. H. Vaudrey 

Here at last is a book which is suitable 
for the Horologist and for the layman 
alike. Mr. Camerer Cuss, who is himself 
both a craftsman and a connoisseur, has 
tackled with remarkable success the 
extremely difficult task of writing with 
both types of reader in mind. 

As a practical man I have found that a 





great many people are interested in and 
eager to understand the movement of their 
watches and are awe-inspired when shown 
the beautiful work executed by craftsmen 
of the past. To such people this book 
will have a powerful appeal. Not only 
has the author told the story of time, but 
he has also covered the mechanical side 
in an extremely lucid and simple manner, 
using the minimum of technical phrase- 
ology. 

Aided by many illustrations, Mr. 
Camerer Cuss emphasises the beauty of 
design both of watches and of cases 
throughout the years. The illustrations 
of watches by famous makers gives the 
book considerable value as a work of 
reference and is also of interest to the 
general reader. 

Anyone who appreciates art and skilled 
craftsmanship will be enthralled by the 
chapter on ‘‘Decorating the Watch.”” The 
author has succeeded in explaining quite 
simply how and why the various changes 
in design have taken place. 

A whole chapter has been devoted to 
‘*The Escapement.’’ The author has 
done his best to simplify as much as 
possible the principles of this intricate 
device—and what an appallingly difficult 
task that is! Although he avoids the most 
complicated aspects of the subject, I feel 
certain that nobody but a genuine enthus- 
iast will attempt to gain complete under- 
standing. This is only natural because 
without practical experience it is almost 
impossible to appreciate the difficulties 
which present themselves to the watch- 
maker. 

Mr. Camerer Cuss has produced a 
book of real horological value. 
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THE MINT. By Sir Joun Craic. 
Cambridge University Press. os. 


Reviewed by C. C. Oman 


In 1819 the Rev. Rogers Ruding 
published his five volume Annals of the 
Coinage of Britain and its Dependencies, 
which has remained until now the only 
detailed history of the London mint. 
Though still a valuable book, it has to be 
supplemented by the results of much 
subsequent research, so that a fresh survey 
has long been needed. Moreover, there 
has been no satisfactory account of the 
developments at the Mint during the 
hundred and thirty years since Ruding 
wrote. It should be clearly understood 
that, unlike Ruding, Sir John Craig is not 
a numismatist, but none the less his book 
is one which will be of great value to 
everyone interested in English coins, 
since it is very important for them to have 
a clear understanding of the manner in 
which the mints functioned at different 
periods. Perhaps the greatest merit of 
this book is that it gives by far the best 
account yet obtainable of the staffing of 
the Mint (or mints) and the functions of 
the various officers. That the history is 
often obscure is due not only to defi- 
ciencies in the records, but also to the 
manner in which the Mint was made to 
provide lucrative sinecures. The tradition 
goes back to William the Conqueror who 
gave the monopoly of die-making to Otto 
the Goldsmith, and his heirs and assigns. 
It took some centuries to eliminate this 
ill-considered appointment, but fresh 
sinecures sprouted up as quickly as one 
was abolished. Thus it was not beneath 
the dignity of Spencer Percival to stick 
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to the two minor posts of Surveyor of the 
Melting-house and Clerk of the Irons, 
after he had risen to be Prime Minister. 
He was actually represented by his 
coachman, who was allowed to stick to 
one of the jobs after his master had been 
assassinated. Similarly, it may readily 
be understood that it might have been 
considered impolitic to pay off all the 
officers of the Edinburgh mint as soon as 
they had completed the recoinage of the 
old Scottish coinage in 1710, but it is 
astonishing to find that the posts were 
kept filled until 1817 when Wellesley 
Pole started his clean up. The end of the 
bad old times did not really come until 
1850, when the Company of Moneyers 
(almost a City company) was given three 
months’ notice, though the present set-up 
was only completed in 1870. In the 
present volume Sir John stars William 
Wellesley Pole who has been so outshone 
by his two more brilliant brothers, 
the Marquess of Wellesley and the 
Duke of Wellington. He was appointed 
Master at the close of the Napoleonic 
War, so that it fell to his lot to provide a 
completely new currency for a country 
which had been using little but paper and 
copper for a generation. The size and 
urgency of his task allowed him an 
unusually free hand, which was used not 
only to cleanse the Mint of the worst of 
the sinecures, but to modernise the equip- 
ment. A gas-lighting plant was installed 
and a reducing machine for dies was 
brought from Paris at the instigation of 
Pistrucci. This talented Italian was one 
of Pole’s discoveries. After he had made 
his brilliant design of the George and 
Dragon for the crown, he became one 


of the Mint’s hard bargains, since he 
managed thereafter to evade almost all 
government work whilst continuing to 
draw his emoluments for over twenty 
years. 

As a former Deputy Master and 
Comptroller, the author understands 
thoroughly the practical administration 
of the institution which he is describing. 
His treatment of it is refreshingly light, 
and we have noted only trivial errors of 
fact. It is a pity, however, that he has 
not given more references. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By HEr- 
BERT W. MAcKLIN. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 


In revising Macklin’s Monumental 
Brasses, Charles Oman has brought up to 
date a standard work that has had to wait 
nearly forty years before entering a new 
edition. This includes descriptions of 
recent brasses and a list of those destroyed 
during the late war—welcome additions. 
For the rest, corrections and alterations 
appear to be of a minor character, though 
some may feel it a pity that the headings 
of Costume and Heraldry, contained in 
the previous editions, should have been 
omitted. 

For those unacquainted with Macklin’s 
work—and second-hand copies are not 
easily found—its contents include a 
brief history of the manufacture of brasses, 
recommended methods of making a 
collection and taking rubbings, the classi- 
fication of effigies, and county lists. The 
book is fully illustrated and remains 
excellent value to anyone seeking an 
inexpensive introduction to the subject. 
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CARLYLE. An Anthology by G. M. 
TREVELYAN, O.M. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 16s. 


Reviewed by Gladys Scott Thomson 


“I am not,’ writes Dr. Trevelyan, 
“‘going to discuss either Carlyle’s opinions, 
good and bad, or Carlyle’s character, 
health and marriage. Enough has been 
written on these topics. But I wish to 
say a few words about his art as a writer 
and as a historian.” That sentence is 
taken from the introduction to the 
Anthology; and the two, introduction 
and anthology, are perfectly welded 
together. They place before the reader, 
even if he be one of those to whom Carlyle 
is little more than a name, the historian 
who was also that essentially typical 
product of the Victoria era, a preacher and 
a prophet. To quote Dr. Trevelyan 
again—he himself makes the habit of 
quoting him quite irresistible—the Vic- 
torians loved preaching and prophecy. 
After all, it was an age in which a Prime 
Minister’s daughter, confiding her 
thoughts to her diary, constantly referred 
to her father as “‘inspired,’’ as ‘‘noble,’’ as 
“earnest,”’ above all as earnest; and in- 
cidentally it was Tennyson, himself of 
the order of prophets, who told Mary 
Gladstone that her eyes were exactly like 
Carlyle’s. 

Here then we have first some extracts 
in which we see the son of the stonemason 
and builder of Annandale in Dumfries- 
shire, writing in his twenties of Robert 
Burns, of art, religion and Goethe. He 
does more. He speaks of his conviction 
that history to come alive must be more 
social and less political. 

One had forgotten how superb in its 
penetrating humour was the passage 
referring to the XVIth century in Scot- 
land: “the public offered the really 
graceful and most dainty little scandalous 
chronicle of Mary Stuart and Darnley,” 
in place of being told what they wanted 
to know, what they should know, how 
men, the king and his court and common 
men alike, lived and had their being. 
And, says the prophet, the time is coming 
when history will be written on those 
principles. So, brought up among 
peasants, himself acquainted with poverty 
and illness, Carlyle attacks social evils, 
and even if he himself did not see clearly 
what policy or policies should be adopted 
to cure them, he had a profound effect 
upon such men as Kingsley and Ruskin, 
and so many others who thought with them. 
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In the selection which Dr. Trevelyan 
has made from the writings, reinforced 
by all he himself has to say in the intro- 
duction, this, Carlyle’s approach to the 
problems of human society, forms one of 
the links, indeed the chief link. The 
French Revolution appeared in 1837. 
From that book, which brought with it 
fame, Dr. Trevelyan gives some short 
passages and then devotes no fewer than 
twenty-five consecutive pages to the 
account, without any omissions, of the 
events in France which began on August 
roth, 1792, and ended with the September 
massacres. This is done quite deliberately. 
“Poetry can be sipped like wine, but 
history is best taken in gulps like beer.”’ 
The same method is followed with 
Cromwell—the whole of Carlyle’s treat- 
ment of the battle of Dunbar chosen 
rather than a series of short quotations. 
But as will be remembered, Carlyle who 
had been going on with his Cromwell 
after the French Revolution had suddenly 
broken off and had written Past and 
Present. That book held the portrait of a 
hero, the Abbot Samson. But when 
Carlyle had been exploring the scenes 
of the youth of his other hero, Oliver 
Cromwell, he had seen the workhouse 
at St. Ives, and sitting within its railings 
the men, not old but middle-aged or even 
young, in whose eyes he read grief and 
shame, distress and weariness. Here we 
have what Dr. Trevelyan brings out so 
clearly, the condemnation by the prophet, 
the poet, the historian, of social conditions 
which could permit such a sight; and at 
the same time the solution to which 
Carlyle was rapidly moving. In parlia- 
ments he had no faith, and, indeed, given 
Parliament as he saw it, there was every 
reason why he should not have. Gradually 
but surely he was formulating his belief 
that “only ‘great men’ let loose, could 
save the world’’ and, continues Dr. 
Trevelyan, ‘“‘two real heroes, Abbot 
Samson and Oliver Cromwell, were the 
primrose path by which he declined to the 
everlasting bonfire of Frederick.” 

To praise Dr. Trevelyan, his learning, 
his comprehension of social processes, 
his insight into the ways and manners of 
humanity, must always seem an imper- 
tinence. Yet that impertinence may, 
perhaps, on some occasions be forgiven. 
In this little volume he has given of his 
best. 

One may dare surmise that the making 
of the book was a labour of love to 
him. That he should have the power 
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to translate his thoughts into the simple, 
lucid, perfectly balanced sentences is 
something for which his readers, in- 
structed and uninstructed alike, ought 
to feel deep gratitude ; and that gratitude 
is felt by very many. No wonder he 
comments on what has been called Car- 
lyle’s “‘wind in the orchard style.’’ But 
he goes on to remind us that, nevertheless, 
it “covered the ground with fruit.”’ It is 
not, of course, given to everyone to be in 
the position to tell such an anecdote as 
that of Carlyle taking the young George 
Trevelyan, afterwards Sir George Trevel- 
yan, for walks and rides; and, ‘‘one day, 
so my father used to tell me, the old man 
advised him to write about Chatham 
instead of about Fox, and forthwith 
poured out for an hour biography of 
Chatham which his hearer thought one 
of the greatest impromptus he had ever 
heard.”” The comment of Sir George’s 
son is “O, yes, Carlyle might well have 
taken Chatham for his theme instead of 
Frederick.” 


THE DRAWINGS OF PARMIGIA- 
NINO. By A. E. PopHam. Faber & 
Faber. 2 gns. 


Reviewed by F. M. Godfrey 


“Enchanting minor products of the 
High-Renaissance’’—is a fair enough 
estimate of Parmigianino’s drawings. Mr. 
Popham starts his stimulating analysis 
by stating that, though Correggio’s in- 
fluence dominated Parmigianino’s youth 
and constituted his point of departure— 
they were both employed in decorating 
the same church at Parma—their artistic 
approach was entirely different. For while 
Correggio was pre-eminently a painter, 
Parmigianino was entirely a draughtsman, 
with a genius for swift notation and 
movement, experimenting in all media, in 
pen and ink, water-colour, metalpoint and 
chalk. The principal influence on the 
style of his maturity came from Raphael 
and Michelangelo, the latter interpreted 
through the former. 

Mr. Popham destroys another popular 
prejudice. For him Parmigianino is not a 
mannerist, but a classicist. Though he 
employed elongated figures and serpentine 
lines, the real mannerists were Beccafumi, 
Pontormo and Rosso. Of these he was 
only connected with Rosso during his 
stort stay in Florence. Vasari already 
noted that it was Raphael’s spirit which 
had passed into the body of Parmigianino, 
though it seems that he absorbed this 
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spirit rather through Raphael’s pupil, 
Perino della Vaga. 

It was “‘the narrative style of the Tapes- 
tries and the Loggie’’ which left its mark 
upon Parmigianino, the grace of the human 
figure and its dramatic impact upon the 
composition. Mr. Popham observes that 
often it is not the action of the main 
figures which are intensified in his draw- 
ings, but the bustle and the excitement of 
the onlookers. Just as Correggio antici- 
pates the Baroque, so Parmigianino the 
vibrancy and fastidious elegance of Wat- 
teau. Yet while he shares with the 
XVIIIth century the rhythmical quality 
of design, the brilliance and nervous 
sensibility, he lends more body to his 
figures, more force and grandeur. On 
looking at his lovely drawing of a woman 
placing a garland round the neck of a 
winged horse, which we reproduce, one is 
reminded of Leonardo. 

On many pages Mr. Popham endea- 
vours to show the changes which have 
taken place in Parmigianino’s mind be- 
tween the first inception of an idea and the 
final painting. This is particularly reveal- 
ing in the Madonna della Rosa at Dresden, 
which grew out of a genre-like picture of a 
mother washing her child. In the drawing 
she is rolling up her sleeve for the domestic 
purpose, while the child kicks and fights 
for his life. In the painting the resisting 
hand holds a rose and the lovely Infant 
lies peaceably on His mother’s lap, 
resting his right hand upon a globe, while 
the tapering arms of the Virgin are now 
fully draped. There are other instances of 
domestic genre in Parmigianino’s @uvre, 
like the girl seated on the floor in front 
of a wicker chair, in an Interior of geo- 
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A woman placing a garland round the neck of 


a winged horse. British Museum 


metrical sobriety, or the man holding up 
a large bitch, presumably a late self- 
portrait of the wayward artist. 

Parmigianino spent the first twenty 
years of his life in his native Parma. In 
1524 he arrived in Rome where he stayed 
until the sack of that city. After a 
Bolognese interlude he lived out his 
meteoric life at Parma. Before his death 
in 1540 he had to flee from imprisonment 
for failure to complete on time his magnum 
opus, the “Coronation of the Virgin” in 
St. Maria della Steccata. 


CASTILIAN SCULPTURE. Gothic to 
Renaissance. By BEATRICE GILMAN 
Proske. The Hispanic Society of 
America. $15. 

Castilian sculpture of the late XVth 
and early XVIth centuries, consisting 
largely of architectural sculpture, tombs, 
altar-pieces and choir stalls which have 
mostly remained in situ, is rarely seen 
outside Spain. There are, however, two 
important wall tombs from Cuellar (pro- 
vince of Segovia) in the Museum of the 
Hispanic Society of America, which date 
probably from the second decade of the 
XVIth century and illustrate the transition 
from Gothic to Renaissance. 

The first four chapters are devoted to 
the study of the evolution of the late 
Gothic style and the beginnings of the 
Renaissance in the two centres of artistic 
activity, Burgos and Toledo. Castilian 
Gothic, derived from Northern artists 
working in Spain, developed a character 
of its own in the richly ornate estilo Isabel 
of artists like Gil de Siloe and Juan Guas. 
Renaissance influence did not begin to 
penetrate before the end of the XVth 
century and its first appearance, confined 
to ornamental features, is the character- 
istic of the plateresque style. The spread 
of Italian influence was due to the impor- 
tation of sculpture and to the arrival 
of Felipe Vigarny (a Frenchman) and 
Domenico Fancelli. Their influence was 
widespread and in the work of their 
followers, like Vasco de la Zarza, the 
Gothic style eventually gave way to that 
of the Renaissance. 

This volume gives the first account in 
English of a significant and fruitful phase 
in the history of Spanish sculpture. E.H. 
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ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE SINCE 
THE REGENCY. By H. S. Goop- 
HART-RENDEL. Constable, 25s. 


Reviewed by Edna Mosely 


Many an academic or practising 
architect, whose architectural education 
started in the 1920's or, say, after the 1914- 
1918 War, is likely to find this delightful 
book decidedly controversial. 

The conception of architecture that 
emerges from the series of ten lectures 
which make up “English Architecture 
since the Regency,’’ seems to be one 
rather of elevational merit than of struc- 
tures whose architectural excellence is the 
result of the happy integration of plan, 
section and elevation. In fact, though it is 
incontestable that any building designed 
by an architect is architecture of some sort, 
many of the edifices here described and 
praised might not be regarded by a later 
generation with any great interest or 
excitement. Maybe it would be their loss, 
and certainly these beautifully written, 
scholarly and informative chapters or 
essays may serve to stimulate an interest 
in a period that has, until perhaps quite 
recently, been out of fashion and very much 
ignored. 

The illustrations are charming, but 
there is some difficulty in following the 
discussion fully without a great many 
more of them as well as more detailed 
drawings and photographs. For few 
readers can have such a wide architectural 
knowledge and experience as Mr. Good- 
hart-Rendel, and it is not always easy to 
appreciate the point he is making without 
some “visual aid.’”’” When, however, the 
work was delivered in its original lecture 
form, no doubt slides of many other build- 
ings were included, and this would make 
full understanding easier. It applies 
throughout the book, but it is more 
noticeable in the earlier chapers where so 
many places are mentioned and where, 
without some reproduction of the building 
referred to and with no true knowledge of 
its appearance in mind, it is difficult simply 
to accept the author’s dictum, expert 
though he most genuinely is, that one 
building is good architecture and another 
bad and merely a series of facades clad in 
Gothic, Tudor or some such dress. 

Here is a distinguished book for those 
with some knowledge of architecture, art 
and history, written with beautiful use of 
the English language; a book that will 
certainly encourage further study. And, 
the layout, printing and general appearance 
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of the volume will add greatly to such a 
reader’s very real pleasure in its use. 


HOGARTH’S PEREGRINATIONS. 
Edited by CHARLES MITCHELL. Oxford 
University Press. 15s. 


On May 27th, 1732, Messrs. Hogarth, 
Forrest, Tothall, Thornhill and Scott set 
out on an impromptu ramble through 
Kent. On their return they composed, 
for their own amusement, an account of 
their four days’ journey. This new edition 
of the Peregrination follows the text of the 
manuscript now in the British Museum, 
and with it are reproduced the drawings 
made by Hogarth and Scott, and a reprint 
of William Gostling’s account of the tour 
“imitated in HUDIBRASTICKS by one well 
acquainted with some of the Travellers 
and of the Places here celebrated, with 
liberty of some Additions.” 

Present-day travellers, especially those 
inclined to place the famous above the 
run of common men, may be a little disap- 
pointed by the pleasures of this party. 
Their appearance must have been that of 
a bunch of unruly tramps, for the whole 
trip was carried through in a spirit of 
crude gaiety that found expression in a 
wide range of practical jokes and tom- 
foolery, from cow-dung battles to the 
timely, but painful, application of nettles 
under compromising circumstances. 

An interesting collector’s piece, pro- 
viding a number of slants on the customs, 
and particularly the modes of entertain- 
ment, of two hundred years ago. 


THE MARRIAGE AT FERRARA. By 
Srmmon Harcourt-SMitTH. John Mur- 
ray. 2Is. 


Reviewed by Brian Brason 


Mr. Harcourt-Smith proposes a pale, 
lovely, feminine, and by no means fright- 
ening creature as Lucrezia Borgia. He 
has a quotation from a Byron letter on his 
title-page (‘‘so pretty and so loving it 
makes one wretched not to have been born 
sooner to have at least seen her’’) and he 
seems to start with an instinctive sympathy 
for Lucrezia as a woman. 

The book is based on original research, 
but Mr. Harcourt-Smith has remembered 
that powerful ambitions and jealousies 
were at work and he has accepted that 
many of the documents (and consequently 
many sensational evaluations from Victor 
Hugo to Nigel Balchin) are bound to be 
one-sided propaganda. His answer is 
to go in search of real people for his Italian 
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Court and to avoid treating the subject 
as if it were some kind of bloody melo- 
drama created by a minor playwright for 
a dimly-lit stage. He matches his analysis 
of character with a witty and sophisticated 
style: 

**Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
was too cunning to let himself become 
involved in incestuous anti-Borgian 
slanders. The crux of the dispute, he 
reminded his cousin, was the imputa- 
tion of impotence. The whole quarrel, 
he suggested, might be settled once 
and for all by the young man’s making 
‘some experiments with ladies’ in the 
presence of a Cardinal-Legate. Gio- 
vanni Sforza declined to take this 
course of ostentatious if agreeable 
empiricism.” 

The Ferrara marriage in 1501 was 
Lucrezia’s third and the book follows the 
careers of the main members of the 
Borgia family from the time of this mar- 
riage until Lucrezia’s death in 15109. 
There is no attempt to gloss over the 
excesses on which other commentators 
have founded their salacious accounts, but 
Mr. Harcourt-Smith seems able to look 
at the vitality and violence of the Renais- 
sance landscape as a whole and to be excited 
by it while seeing it as a very plausible 
flowering of human behaviour. 

It is not easy to accept, in its entirety, 
his theory that Lucrezia was virtually 
unaware of the frightful intrigues of her 
brother Cezare, but it is certainly refresh- 
ing to find her treated as a convincing 
golden-haired beauty to whom the choice 
of fabrics for herself and furnishings for 
her palace were much more important. 
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MUSIC: Some Early English Musical Instruments 


LTHOUGH music itself is intan- 
A gible art, the tools of a musician’s 

trade—the instruments from which 
music emanates—are both visible and 
tangible. Their form changes from 
century to century, and in some cases from 
decade to decade; and since the music 
of any era is moulded to some extent by 
the capabilities of the instrument for 
which it was written, it is by no means 
unprofitable to study the instruments of 
the past. 

This article only attempts to touch 
on one small corner of the subject: some 
of the developments in English wind and 
string instruments since the time of Queen 
Elizabeth I. By the time the Virgin 
Queen ascended the throne, the heyday of 
many of the popular medieval instruments 
was already over: among the keyboards 
the small, portable echiquier had given 
place to the virginals, the rybybe, a 
stringed instrument with a compass of 
only nine notes, had been replaced by the 
viol, and the buzine, which resembled a 
coaching horn, had been superseded by 
the trumpet. In 1578, the Queen herself 
gave to the Earl of Leicester, as an 
antique, an early XIVth-century gittern ; 
and this fine instrument, shaped rather like 
a violin, with hunting and agricultural 
scenes carved around the sides, is still 
preserved in Warwick Castle, though it 
has been adapted at some time for use 
with a bow, instead of being plucked as 
originally intended. 





Harp-Lute 


Of the wind instruments familiar to 
Queen Elizabeth and her musicians, only 
one has remained virtually unchanged to 
the present day. The sackbut, though it 
has lost its ivory mouthpiece and taken 
one of metal, has otherwise changed little 
but its name, being now familiar as the 
trombone. The smaller varieties—the 
treble and the alto—have, however, dis- 
appeared: though the writer possesses a 
fine treble which was used in a Yorkshire 
town band until little over 100 years ago. 

The same cannot be said of the sack- 
but’s companion, the cornett: an ivory 
(or, more commonly, wood covered 
in leather) instrument with finger-holes, 
blown through a cup-shaped mouthpiece. 
The last recorded appearance of this 
machine in England was in the procession 
at the coronation of James II: after 
which only the Bass of the family, 
the serpent, continued to be popular 
in this country. George III took a 
great interest in the serpent, and sug- 
gested a modification; after which it 
remained a standard instrument in 
orchestras and military bands until sup- 
planted by the ophicleide and the tuba. 
It was played at Waterloo (one of the 
actual instruments used is still extant), 
and no fewer than four serpents appear 
in the York Festival Orchestra of 1825. 

The chief disadvantage of most of the 
“‘brass’’ instruments of the XVIth and 
XVIIth centuries (that is to say, those 
instruments which were played with a 
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Spanish Guitar 


BY BRIAN GALPIN 


cup-shaped mouthpiece, vibrated by the 
lips) was their lack of mobility. In many 
cases it was difficult to reach certain 
of the notes theoretically within the 
compass of the instrument, and not at all 
easy to move rapidly from note to note. 
For this reason, much of the contemporary 
music for ‘‘brass’’ tends to be slow and 
stately. It was only with the growing 
popularity of the clarion—a thrice-folded 
trumpet with an extremely narrow bore, 
on which the top notes were easier to 
reach—that more florid music became 
possible. It was for this instrument that 
Bach wrote the famous trumpet passages 
which even modern musicians, using 
modern trumpets, find difficult to execute. 
The clarion must not be confused with the 
so-called ‘“‘Bach trumpet’’: a latter-day 
buzine, such as is played by baroque 
angels and cherubs, for which Bach 
certainly never wrote. 

The other difficulty, that of reaching 
certain notes not in the normal scale or 
harmonics of the instrument, bedevilled 
music both for brass and for wood-wind 
until late in the XVIIIth century. It 
meant that most music for wind had to be 
written in the key-signatures between E 
flat and A natural ; and a large proportion 
was in Gor D. For brass, emancipation 
came with the invention of the slide- 
trumpet at the turn of the century, and 
later the valved trumpet which is now in 
use. Both these inventions had the effect 
of lengthening or shortening the tube at 
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will, and so making a different set of 
harmonics available to the player. The 
horn also, in which the sounding length 
was originally lengthened or shortened by 
placing the hand in the bell at the lower 
end, and to which different considerations 
apply, benefited from the invention of 
valves which produced the right notes 
more easily. 

For woodwind, both the flute family 
and the reeds, the standard key in which 
the treble instrument was pitched was D, 
and it was almost impossible to play a 
scale in the very remote keys. It was 
not until the addition of extra finger- 
holes, with metal keys to cover them, in 
the first thirty years of the XIXth century, 
coupled with the rediscovery by Boehm 
in 1847 of the properties of the cylindrical, 
as opposed to the conical, flute, that full 
tonality in all keys was attained. 

Woodwind instruments of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries were usually made 
of boxwood either stained or in its natural 
state. Some, however, and especially 
flutes, were made of ivory, though, asa rule, 
these did not produce so good a tone. 
In the XIXth century, with the experiments 
in more keys, came also experiments in 
different woods. Ebony was popular for 
a time, but boxwood was eventually 
supplanted between 1820 and 1840 by 
cocus wood, which was more suitable for 
the purpose. Silver also became a popular 
material and is still used extensively in 
flute making to-day. 

We have had one complete newcomer 
in the wood-wind section since the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth I. The clarinet did 
not appear in England until the middle of 
the XVIIIth century; and its coming 
brought a richness to orchestral music 
which had been lacking before. Mozart 
even went so far as to write in clarinet 
parts to “The People that Walked in 
Darkness” in WHandel’s Messiah: and 
these parts frequently appear in modern 
performances. Of the rest of the wood- 
wind instruments, some have risen in 
popularity, some have fallen. The English 
flute, or recorder, which was blown 
through a mouthpiece at the top, has been 
replaced as an orchestral instrument by the 
German, or transverse, flute. The shawm, 
which resembles an oboe with its reed 
enclosed in a box, and which had a harsh, 
rough tone, and its big brother, the curtall, 
have given place to the oboe and bassoon ; 
and the tenor oboe and the tenor bassoon 
have practically died out. The double 
bassoon, now bent in half, is but a shadow 
of its former self, both in appearance and in 
tone ; as the 8 foot 4 inch example, made 
in 1739, possibly to Handel’s specifications, 
now kept in the Dublin Museum, will 
prove. Some of these changes are un- 
doubtedly for the better, but one cannot 
help lamenting the passing, for instance, 
of the basset horn, a form of tenor clarinet 
of peculiar sweetness of tone, for which 
Mozart scored copiously. 

Among the strings, there have been 
two major unheavals since the XVIth 
century: the final ousting of the viols 
by the violins, and the virtual disappear- 
ance of the lute and its family. 

The viols were the standard bowed 
string instruments of the XVIth century, 
and nearly every large household possessed 
a set or ‘‘chest.’””’ The inventory of Henry 
VIII shows: ‘‘xix vialles greate and small 
with iij cases of woode covered with blacke 
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leather to the same.’’ Unfortunately, 
these instruments have since disappeared 
or become unidentifiable. The Viols 
differed from the violin family in two main 
respects: in the number of the strings, 
and in having a flat instead of a rounded, 
back. This latter characteristic survives 
in the double bass. As regards strings, 
six was the usual number, though some- 
times the bass viol or viol da gamba (so- 
called because it was played between the 
legs) had a seventh. The tone of the 
viol was sharper and less resonant than 
the violin, with the result that chordal 
playing, by double stopping, was clearer. 
In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the cacophony produced by 
some modern violinists in playing Bach’s 
double stopping might be mitigated if they 
used an XVIlIIth-century violin with 
its original short neck and flatter bridge. 

The lute, together with its relations, the 
chitarrone, the theorbo, and the pandora, 
in all of which the principle of plucking 
the strings is the same, but which differ 
from each other in size, shape and range, 
has practically vanished from the musical 
scene except in the hands of a few special- 
ists. Difficult to play and to tune, it 
was superseded as a popular instrument 
by the cittern, which in turn gave way in 
the X1Xth century to the Spanish guitar, 
with experimental offshoots such as the 
harp-lute. The only instrument of the 
lute family which survives, retaining the 
characteristic pear-shaped body, is the 
mandolin; and that not to any great 
extent. The guitar, of course, has 
further degenerated in recent years into 
the ukulele: a poor substitute for the 
Elizabethan lute, with its fourteen 
“courses’”” or strings, on which most 
educated people of the period could 
perform. 

Space does not permit here of a further 
or more detailed survey of the history of 
English musical instruments. One class, 
the keyboards, has perforce been omitted 
entirely ; the keyboard instruments, rang- 
ing from the harpsichord, virginals and 
spinet, through the square pianoforte, and 
the early wooden-framed grand, to the 
modern iron-framed and over-strung grand 
and upright, could comprise an article in 
themselves. Many other individual instru- 
ments which deserved mention have not 
received it; but it may perhaps be 
gathered from these few lines that the 
study of the musical instruments of the 
past is a fascinating pursuit and a life- 
time’s work. 
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RUMOUR AND BRIMSTONE 


N Friday evening, May 13, 1831, 
O Nicolo Paganini, who must at one 

time have sold his claw-like fingers 
to the Devil, arrived in London. 

For more than a year London had 
excitedly awaited this “creature of im- 
pulse.”” Any news concerning the man and 
his extensive journeys on the Continent, 
which had already lasted for more than 
four years, was worth quoting. These 
stories told of Paganini’s insatiable love 
for his only son, the double fees he 
demanded for his concerts, his last 
mistress’ temper-tantrums, his power to 
change the fashion in clothes, his belated 
announcement that he had never been in 
prison and was “‘not a ruffian,”’ his lack of 
self-pride, his modesty, his outstanding 
generosity as opposed to his “‘ultra- 
cupidity of gain,’’ and detailed descriptions 
of his person. Worked up to a pitch, 
curious London could not hear too much 
about the man and his reputed powers 
with a bow and one string. 

The loyal patrons of the Italian Opera, 
managed that year by S. Laporte, looked 
forward to this season which showed all 
the signs of being the finest the “‘musical 
metropolis’”’ had ever known. They were 
relieved when the Puzzis, delayed in 
Parma by the “‘disturbed”’ state of Italy, 
reached the city; early in the season they 
had become excited when the “‘exquisitely 
graceful’’ Taglioni drew up at her lodgings, 
and whose benefit-night had such drawing 
power that the Earl of Romney and the 
Ladies Marsham were forced to postpone 
their ball. Daily the nobility and gentry 
looked forward to the news that Pasta and 
Lablache had reached Dover. But none of 
these artists, and certainly none of the 
celebrated locals, created anything like 
the same furore as did fiftyish Paganini. 
Nor could London be content that season 
with the one and only Italian. For just 
as there was a Polish Paganini and a Hindu 
Paganini, who astonished his hearers by 
playing any piece by sight, London also 
had Mr. I. Collins, the English Paganini. 
Encouraged by his friends to leave his 
retirement, Collins played both at Sadler’s 
Wells and the Adelphi, but with his 
“bubble reputation’’ he was able neither 
to draw Paganini’s standing-room crowds 
nor the same sounds from his bow and one 
string. And by July there was a third 
Paganini in town. Each day, around noon, 
he appeared in the Haymarket. As soon 
as the hack-drivers called out, ‘There 
goes Paganini,’ the impersonator would 
be mobbed, for he wore his curly, black 
hair long over his shoulders, and his face 
was just as ugly as the maestro’s. The 
correspondent for one of the papers, 
however, believed that it was ‘‘a kind of 
imposition in him to wear long black hair 
at the present moment, and we are of [the] 
opinion he cannot even satisfactorily defend 
his paleness.”” How then did the true 
Paganini appear to his rapturous audiences? 
One writer believed that the virtuoso 
more nearly resembled one of Fuseli’s 
“‘unhappy supernaturals”’ than a flesh-and- 
blood man. After his first concert, which 
was postponed from May 21 to June 3, 
because of a great amount of financial 
agitation, first tier boxes having been 
advertised at ten guineas and the gallery 
at ros. 6d., the reviewer for the Morning 


Post carefully noted for his readers the 
artist’s piercing eyes, placid face, the 
wrinkled high forehead; that Paganini’s 
body was more gaunt than any of the 
lithographs had shown, as if he lived on 
Devil’s spit rather than veal and wine, 
and that his face was even ‘“‘more peculiar”’ 
than the public had been led to expect. 
Paganini, however, had arrived in Dover 
with a “‘face-ache”” and his new set of 
English teeth may have caused some of the 
change. With one arm that looked much 
longer than the other, one shoulder much 
higher, sprawling hips, and a walk which 
lacked the slightest semblance of dignity, 
it was clear that the Devil had not given 
his most recent vassal any attribute of 
handsomeness. 

A violinist of superb attainments, for 
he did revolutionise violin playing, on that 
first night in London he was nothing less 
than “the ruling planet,’ the ‘‘comet”’ 
of the evening. If one had not heard 
Paganini on the Continent, because he 
stood ‘‘alone, and unapproachable in his 
wondrous art,’’ there could be no standard 
for comparison. No other violinist could 
begin to hint at his gifts; the reviewer 
found that he was all the others spun into 
one, having Rode’s majesty, Baillot’s 
vigour, Spohr’s sentiment, Keisewetter’s 
sensibilite, Vaccari’s suavity, Maurer’s 
mastery, Lafont’s justesse, and DeBeriot’s 
elegance. His bowing might not be 
beautiful to watch, but at least “‘his mind 
as it were oozes out of his finger ends with 
an intelligence utterly indescribable.”” He 
did, indeed, see ‘“‘beyond the reach of art.”’ 

This first London concert, a mixture of 
vocal and orchestral works, has other 
connections with the Faustian legends. 
Instead of the usual chatter that went on 
during any other performance, as it did 
that night during the vocal part of the 
programme when Lablache, Curioni, 
Santini, Lalande and Bech sang creditably, 
as soon as Paganini let his bow touch the 
strings for the Grand Concerto, the King’s 
Opera House became quiet. This strange 
and unknown silence made the applause 
seem even greater than it was. His second 
number, for on this evening he played 
only his own compositions, was the 
Sonata Militaire. Master Burke and Mr. 
Collins were credited with being able to 
play on one string, but Paganini’s effects on 
the G-string were unimaginable. Nor did 
the audience find it easy to believe that such 
a musician could play without having a 
single note in front of him. Certainly his 
was a phenomenal memory. It was while 
he created his third and final wonder of 
the evening, Nel cor piu, with variations, 
that the audience knew they listened to a 
very strange man. Members of the orches- 
tra having gathered around Paganini, for 
he could play without any accompaniment, 
knew that music had caught fire on one 
of the stands only when the audience 
began to stand up and others shouted out 
“Fire.”’ Paganini, meanwhile, ‘‘not only 
continued playing, but did not even turn 
his head to ascertain the cause.’ Certainly 
such a man must have become accustomed 
to very strange fires. 

Was it the Devil himself who had 
taught Paganini, ordinarily covered with a 
“monstrous cloak,” the secrets which he 
was careful not to divulge? Neither 
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Lindley nor Dragonetti, both celebrated 
musicians, was able to describe, much less 
able to ‘comprehend the mysteries of his 
exhibition.’’ Days after this first concert 
Mori, a leading violinist, asked all he met 
if they wanted to buy his fiddle for 18d. 
John Cramer, of the celebrated musical 
family, could only be thankful that he was 
not a violinist. By the time Paganini had 
given his third concert, June 13, many of 
his still astonished hearers knew that this 
artist who exceeded all expectations must 
have magic powers ; for that night his 
playing seemed ‘ ‘to be more incomprehen- 
sible than ever.’ 

These and other London stories—for 
later in the summer it was rumoured, after 
the King had presented him with a fine 
diamond, that Paganini would receive a 
“‘thousand guineas” for playing in West- 
minster at the coronation—must be added 
to those of Lucca and Prague, Vienna and 
Paris. Yet, it is one London story that 
gives the synthesis. Late one evening 
Mr. Card heard his celebrated tenant 
tuning his violin. Creeping up the stairs, 
he and other guests heard sounds come 
from Paganini’s room that were like those 
that the audiences had heard: rapid 
harmonics, double stops, guitar effects, 
and a pizzicato accompaniment that was 
quite separate from the melody. Paganini 
had been alone when he retired. Their 
only answer was that he must have a 
visitor, ‘perhaps an old one.’’ The follow- 
ing morning this deduction had further 
corroboration. While making the bed, the 
maid definitely detected a strong whiff of 
brimstone. A year later, when the second 
part of Goethe’s Faust appeared, many of 
the amateur musicians in England knew 
that they had already seen and heard the 
new Faust, the Italian version of the old 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


UST because there are so many practis- 
J ing pianists, perhaps, their repertory 
has never been neglected by the gramo- 
phone companies. There is now the ques- 
tion of what works, previously available on 
78's should be reissued on long-playing 
discs. Few people, for instance, who own 
the Schnabel sets of the Beethoven Piano 
Sonatas will feel inclined to try anything 
else, even though it may allow them more 
time in their seats. Decca has just issued 
a recording by Backhaus of the two 
sonatas “‘quasi una fantasia,’’ opus 27, 
including, of course, the ‘Moonlight,’ 
and the two, opus 49, which are, despite 
one of those anomalies of numbering which 
frequently afflict music-lovers, consider- 
ably earlier in composition than the others. 
One work of each opus number appears on 
each side of the record (LXT2780). 
Backhaus’ playing is brilliant in the fast 
passages, slightly laborious in the minuets 
and very wayward in the opening of the 
**Moonlight,”” where his tempi try to assert 
the complete supremacy of the artist over 
the metronome, and urisuccessfully. Fewer 
people will doubt the wisdom of the choice 
of Artut Rubinstein for a record of six 
Chopin Polonaises put out by H.M.V. 
(ALP1028). He is always rhythmically 
interesting and correct to a degree, and 
this virtue gives his versions their cele- 
brated air of authority. Whether the hard 
quality of the playing, its sophistication 
and stylishness, will be to everyone’s 
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liking can hardly be discussed here, 
depending as it must do, on the personality 
of the listener, for more than once 
Rubinstein seems to achieve clarity at the 
expense of poetry. 

On “‘short-playing’’ records, the young 
Austrian pianist Grete Scherzer plays the 
well-known Schubert Impromptu in A Flat 
with a liveliness and spontaneity that will 
please listeners used to the rather heavier 
versions available at the moment; an 
admirable short reminder of her recent 
Visit to this country (Parlophone, R3673). 
Gieseking appears again on a Columbia 
label with the Intermezzo in E minor and 
the Rhapsody in E Flat of Brahms ; inter- 
preters are constantly being charged either 
with making this music sound as if it 
were not Brahms at all, or as if it were. 
Gieseking makes it sound like disconso- 
late Chopin, and again, it is difficult to tell 
if it will not be popular as such (Columbia, 
LX1581). Ps oy oe 


BALLET 


The Ballets Jooss is the best-known 
exponent of modern dance movement in 
Europe to-day. From the first the dancers 
under Kurt Jooss, their director and 
choreographer, were trained to express 
their emotions through improvised move- 
ments, with technical finish as of rather 
secondary importance. The contraction 
or relaxation of a muscle came to indicate 
a contrast in expression differing from the 
classical dancers’ pas de bourree and 
ronde de jambe, for example, supposedly 
depicting passion and despair, but 
dependent on the audience’s interpretation 
of the movement. 

During Jooss’ welcome return to London 
he has shown, in addition to old successes 
like ‘‘The Green Table,’’ which has lost 
nothing of its impact in this era of diplo- 
matic squabbling, several new ballets. 
“Fantasy” is Hans Zullig’s second venture 
into choreography, a delicate little piece 
to music by Schubert, with soli by Ulla 
Soderbaum and Zullig himself, who gave 
a very sensitive performance in this abstract 
piece. ‘Song of Youth,” taking its 
music from Handel, gives the men an 
opportunity for technical virtuosity which 
was particularly taken by Rolf Alexander. 
“The Night Train’ is a humorous 
ballet by Kurt Jooss, the experiences of 
a city gentleman, Mr. Boldy, on his way 
home from the opera: this romantic but 
unattractive character was brilliantly por- 
trayed by Alfonse Unanue. 


CONCERT NOTES 


NYONE who went to the Royal 
A Albert Hall on the night of April 
15, attracted either by Faure’s 
Requiem or Walton's Belshazzar’s Feast, or, 
as is just possible, by both, also heard Mr. 
Charles Proctor, who conducted the 
London Symphony Orchestra and the 
Alexandra Choir, give a work of his own, a 
Veni Creator Spiritus. In fact, they could 
not well do otherwise, because it was at the 
head of the programme. This work con- 
tained a very nice dominant seventh: 
indeed, not everyone can write a dominant 
seventh like that. 

When it came to the Requiem, a work 
of more subtle appeal, the results were less 
happy. Miss Elsie Morison knew what her 
part was about, and sang it well. French 
artists, of course, take this work, and in 
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particular the In Paradisum, at its face 
value: while Mr. Proctor put into it all 
the feeling of an abandoned mission hut. 
In Belshazzar's Feast it was good to hear 
Mr. Denis Noble ringing out again the 
words he has always sung so well,‘‘Babylon 
was a great city...’ So, indeed, it was. 

It is impossible to say whether or not 
the Alexandra Choir suffered any remorse 
after this occasion, but the members 
appeared on the following Sunday at the 
Royal Festival Hall quite transfigured. 
This was for the last of Professor Krips’ 
series of Beethoven concerts with the 
London Symphony Orchestra, culminat- 
ing in the Choral Symphony. It started 
with a thoughtful performance of the Sym- 
phony in C Major. But if this was a reward- 
ing reading, the Choral Symphony itself 
was in most of its parts excellent, with the 
best string playing that has been heard from 
this orchestra for many a long year, always 
alert and in some of the tender passages 
alive to every nuance. In the Finale, an 
impatient trumpet pierced the recititativo 
with an early entry and the tympanist 
seemed a little excited by the occasion, 
episodes which really only showed that 
exhilaration was present in the orchestra 
as elsewhere, though why Schiller’s words 
had to be sung in the miserably drivelling 
version in English doggerel, which robs 
the one word “‘millionen’”’ of all its power, 
is beyond any comprehension. 

Another choral concert was on a 
smaller scale altogether. Given at the 
Wigmore Hall by the Ensemble Vocal 
Marcel Couraud it was devoted entirely to 
French music for a capella singers, and 
included one work of the XVth century 
and several of the XXth, including groups 
by Debussy (his Troise Chansons de 
Charles d’Orleans), Ravel, and Milhaud. 
This was true French singing, and 
possessed great clarity. A. W. 


MUSIC DIARY 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, Covent Garden 


The Royal Opera House (Covent G Garden) Ltd., in associa- 
tion with the Arts Council of Great Britain 
presents 


THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


Repertory includes 
“Homage to the Queen.’’ First performance 2nd June. 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


Repertory includes 

First *- sigeanmaa 8th June. 
“AIDA & NORM 
Full Repertory Opera and Ballet from Box Office. 





GLORIANA 


Box Office, Temple Bar 7 7961. Open 10—7.30. 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


Complete stock all makes 
Classical and Operatic 78's taken in part payment 


The Gramophone enange Ltd. 
121 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C TEM. 3007 


ROYALTY AND MUSIC 
An exhibition of musical instruments, manuscripts and 
prints with Royal connections 
mounted by 
THE GALPIN SOCIETY 
in association with the London County Council at the 
Royal Festival Hall 
Open to concert-goers only: May |Sth—July Sth 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
ALL EUROPEAN MUSIC 
FESTIVALS 


Details from GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE, 189 Regent 
Street, W.!. Reg. 1540 and /416. 
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The Art of Good Living 


WINE FOR CELEBRATION 


HE man who made wine drinking as we know it 
Tr possible was the man who invented the cork. Nobody 

knows who he was; some authorities claim he was 
Dom Perignon of Hautvillers, near Rheims, who also dis- 
covered champagne. But that is not very likely ; all vinous 
discoveries are ascribed to him, just as all witty sayings are 
ascribed to Dorothy Parker, and before her to Oscar Wilde, 
and before him to John Wilkes. Wine in the Elizabethan 
world, in the Middle Ages, and in the ancient world 
was sealed with a clout of rag or stuff covered with wax or 
grease so as to be more or less airtight—much less than more, 
and consequently its life was very short. ‘Vintage years”’ 
were hardly known ; I think there is only one recorded in 
ancient history, the year 42 B.c., when Plancus was consul. 
Theocritus, to describe the opening of a truly grand old 
wine, says 

“setoavec Se miwv ameAveto xpartos dheipap” 
—‘‘and four-year-old grease is loosened from the top of the 
wine jars.” This information is fixed in my mind because 
when I was in the 
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and all the other sparklings ; drink a glass of even the best 
sparkling Saumur, Moselle, Blanquette de Limoux or 
whatever you choose, after one of a good champagne; you 
will see it tastes woolly. But in choosing the champagne 
remember that what matters most is not the vintage. No 
shipper dates a wine unless it was a good year; so if the 
bottle has any vintage year on it, then it is or was a good 
one. What matters is the date of degorgement, a complex 
process by which the impurities are taken out of the wine 
and it is re-corked. But after this has been done (and has 
let in the air) the life of the wine is short. Some shippers 
hold that their wine is at its best no more than two years 
afterwards. In any case, you'll buy no champagne earlier 
than 1947 if you take my advice. As for which brand, it is 
very hard to choose among the grandes marques that everyone 
knows. I can perhaps help you if you will decide whether 
you are more attracted by body or by delicacy and fineness 
of taste. If the second, my personal choice would be a 
Ruinart, a Piper Heidsieck or a Perrier Jouet ; if the first, 





sixth form a_ well- 
informed but ill-ad- 
vised boy had dis- 
covered (as is true) 
that those Greek 
words, with the 
change of but one 
accent, could mean 
“and the monkey 
loosened from his } 
head the dirt of 
four years’ standing.” 
He translated it so ; 
and the resulting ex- 
plosion from the Head 
is one of my most 
impressive recollec- 
tions. Four years, 
anyway, was near the 
extreme limit of life 
of an ancient wine. 

The change, whoever made it, came not long before or 
after the year 1700. Wine, unlike spirits or soft drinks, is a 
living thing—it is born, it develops, it becomes mature, it 
weakens and it dies. Nothing which is very short-lived can 
develop all its latent qualities. The invention of the cork, 
and the use of the bottle, together enabled us to lengthen the 
life of wine ; that was all. They kept the air away from it : 
if you wish to know what Elizabethan wine or Horace’s 
Falernian was like when it was old, drink some wine that 
has been kept too long in cask. The air will have worked 
through the wood as it did through the greasy stoppers. 
You will find the wine is losing its individuality—its taste 
and bouquet, which are to-day the things we most value in 
wine. 

As a result of the invention of the cork, and the discovery 
of vintages, we now tend to over-value older wines. For the 
Coronation, and indeed for all present occasions, I am 
advising everyone to prefer what not so long ago would be 
called rather young wines. The price of pre-war wines, in 
most cases, anyway, has gone up much higher than the 
difference in quality justifies ; the war years are unreliable. 

The wines you need to buy can be divided into two 
classes: the wines you get in to offer with your meals, and 
those provided for a drink and to celebrate. Now, of the 
second kind far and away the best is champagne. I have no 
real doubt of this. There is a giant gulf between champagne 
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a recent Pommery, 
a Bollinger or a Pol 
Roger. If I were 
stranded somewhere 
where there was little 
choice, I should 
boldly demand a 
young Moet & 
Chandon—it’s always 
good and it seems to 
be everywhere. 
Another wine for 
drinks at any time of 
day which is coming 
back into fashion is 
madeira. But as it 
has been forgotten 
since grandfather’s 
day, most people are 
uncertain how to 
choose it. There are 
no vintages since the 
days of the phylloxera, when the merchants unfortunately 
started blending everything, and the wine labels often say 
nothing more helpful than ‘‘Old Pale,” ‘‘Fine Rich,” ‘‘Full 
Dark,”’ and such vaguenesses. The most elegant way of 
choosing the wine you like is to look for the name of the vine, 
which is often printed on the label. The Sercial grape 
makes a dry, cocktail type wine ; Bual or Boal, a fuller wine 
with the individual madeira taste very clearly and delight- 
fully coming through ; Malmsey, a really sweet wine for the 
eaters of chocolate cream. A very great deal depends upon 
the shipper ; look for an established name. I would myself 
(again, this is just a personal view) choose for the dry, 
Cossart Gordon’s Finest Old Sercial; for the medium, 
Shortridge’s Santa Clara Bual ; and for the full, the same 
house’s Rich Malmsey. By the way, it is quite in order to 
serve madeira cake with it; that’s what the name means. 
What you serve with your lunches and dinners depends, 
of course, on what your menus are. I will suppose that you 
are offering something like the two meals Miss Hardy 
suggests in her article elsewhere in this issue. What should 
you drink with them? Take first the meal whose main dish 
is salmon. Some people say that salmon is the only fish 
with which you can serve red wine. Well, maybe ; but it is 
eccentric, and even they don’t deny white wines will be at 
least as good. Just now, too, we have an opportunity which 
we didn’t have for eleven years. There have been two grand 
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years for hocks and moselles, and there is quite a good 
supply of them on the market—and between 1939 and 1950 
they were unobtainable. Take therefore almost any Rhine 
wine of 1949 or 1950 and make it the centrepiece of your 
meal. Price for price, I think the 1950’s are now slightly 
better value ; and in the months to come I think that will 
be even truer. Take a rather full wine ; a dry Rhine wine 
is short-lived and is likely to disappoint you. Moreover, if 
your guests are abstemious and have not finished the hock 
when the strawberries come, a full wine will not suffer if 
they keep on drinking it, while a dry one would taste like 
vinegar. If you have strong feelings against drinking German 
wines, then take not an Alsatian wine but a white burgundy. 
I should not choose a Chablis, but a Pouilly, Rully, Mon- 
trachet or Meursault ; and again I would take a recent year. 
The 1949’s and 1950’s, in my experience are very good, and 
the older years are dearer without being better. 

I never like to go through the whole of a meal without a 
touch of red wine, and if I were serving this first lunch, and 
if there were enough guests to justify a bottle, I would offer 
a St. Emilion with the Stilton. I should choose a 1947 if I 
was economising, and if I was not I would take a 1937 or, 
best of all, a 1934. I should take a chateau wine, but not 
necessarily a chateau-bottled wine, for they are really rather 
absurdly high priced. There are far too many excellent St. 
Emilions for me to name them: you would be safe in saying 
to your wine merchant that you must have one of those years 
and he must swear by any gods he may have that it is a good 
chateau. 

Miss Hardy’s duck dinner, now, demands something 
much more robust, and the motif must be red and not white. 
So the question is: are you a claret man or a burgundian ? 
There is no possibility of a reconciliation between the two ; 
but as an evasion I would suggest a Chateauneuf du Pape, 
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WINE FOR EVERY MEAL 


We present 


L’AUBERGE 


The Bordeaux wine for every day 


These sound, attractive Bordeaux wines are 
selected and priced to make them economical for 
regular use. They are offered in half-bottles only. 


The series includes Red, White and Rosé (Clairette) 
all at the price of 


A GUINEA FOR SIX HALF-BOTTLES 


A trial case includes two half-bottles of each type. 


ALL ORDERS DELIVERED CARRIAGE PAID 
TO ANY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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SPEED. LTD 


32 SACKVILLE ST LUNDON, W.1. 
EST ; 1839 
TRADING THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








1947, which is a Rhone wine, with an indescribable but very 
strong taste of its own. If that is not approved I would, for 
burgundians, pick a not-too-old Céte de Beaune or a slightly 
older Céte de Nuits—1933, °34, 37’ and perhaps '38; 
1945, 46, '47, 48 and even ’49 are the years I have in mind. 
In the Céte de Beaune I would take a Corton, a Savigny, 
a Santenay, or, if I could afford it, a Hospices de Beaune. 
In Nuits there are so many—Chambertin, Vougeot, Cham- 
bolle Musigny, Vosne Romanée, or Nuits St. Georges itself. 
For clarets, which as I grow older seem to me more and 
more the finest of wines, I should resolve in this year to 
insist on a 1934 if I had plenty of money, and a 1947 if I 
had not. If I was really going to behave rich I would take 
(if I could find them) a Cheval Blanc (St. Emilion), Latour 
(Pauillac), Beychevelle (St. Julien), Montrose (St. Estephe), 
Giscours (Labarde), or Cos d’Estournel (St. Estephe) of 
either year, or a Mouton-Rothschild of 1934— it is a slow 
maturing wine and the 47 isn’t yet ready. If I wanted to 
spend less, there are over 200 chateaux in Medoc, Graves, 
St. Emilion, Pomerol and Fronsac which produced admirable 
wine of those two years and of 1937, and whose 1945’s also 
have developed rather faster than the great crus and are 
now ready. Moreover, they are reasonably priced and one 
can get in a large supply, as one ought to. 

I would do one other thing, which is common form in 
France but seems surprising here. I should serve with the 
peach Melba a Sauternes, Barsac, Ste. Croix du Mont or 
Monbazillac—that is, any of the sweet white Bordeaux which 
we like but don’t quite know when to drink. Yquem is the 
best, but its price is very high. There are others which are 
very fine—the Chateaux Climens, Filhot, Doisy-Vedrines, 
Rieussec or my especial delight, Lafaurie Peyraguey. Then 
I would not serve anything else but brandy, heavy madeira 
or port with the coffee. 


OPPENHEIM 


For 300 years the family of Jungkenn have been 

producing Fine Hocks. They specialise in Estate 

Bottled Wines and no wines are shipped in cask 

to this country. Their crest of The Three Negroes’ 

Heads is a guarantee of a natural unsweetened 
wine of the highest quality. 


Ernst Jungkenn received the highest 
award (Association of German Agri- 
culture) Mainz, March, 1953. 


Formerly purveyor of Rhenish wines to the late Kaiser, the 
late King of Saxony, and the Grand Duke of Hesse 


Available in all first-class Hotels, Restaurants, and from 
leading wine merchants. 


Sole Importers; 


J. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD., 161 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. Regent 3481 
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THE ART OF GOOD LIVING 


THE CORONATION FEAST—JULY oth, 1821 
BY GLADYS SCOTT THOMSON 


T last the date for the coronation 
A of King George IV was fixed. 
It was to be July 19, 1821; and 
one man at least from the North resolved 
to be among the spectators. For that 
purpose, as Lockhart tells us, Sir Walter 
Scott embarked on the steamship The City 
of Edinburgh. It should really, he said to 
the Master, have been called the New 
Reekie. But perhaps the suggestion was 
not meant to be as uncomplimentary as it 
sounded, for there is a letter to Lord 
Montagu giving a quite complimentary 
account of the vessel. From London, the 
day after the coronation, Scott wrote 
another letter, this one to James Ballan- 
tyne. He told of the scene in the Abbey 
and he told also of the succeeding cere- 
mony—the feast in Westminster Hall—a 
custom stretching far back into antiquity 
and now, had the great romantic who 
looked on but known it, the last of its 
kind. 

The ceremony in the Abbey ended at 
three o’clock, after which the King rested 
and presumably had some refreshment. 
Others certainly did so, for Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, who had of course been with 
her husband in the box in the Abbey 
allotted to the Duke of Wellington in his 
office as Lord High Constable, remarks 
that before going on into the Hall she and 
her friends were escorted by the Duke and 
Mr. Arbuthnot to their friend Mr. Bankes’ 
house in Old Palace Yard, where they 
were given something to eat. Sir Walter, 
perhaps, went straight to the Hall. He was 
certainly already there before the King’s 
procession was formed just before five 
o’clock, for that procession he noted 
regretfully he did not see. But there was 
plenty to delight him in the Hall itself. 
The “‘revival of feudal dresses and feudal 
grandeur’ was in exact accord with his 
tastes. He saw and admired the Privy 
Councillors in white and blue satin, with 
trunk hose and mantles; the pages 
dressed very elegantly in Henri Quatre 
coats of scarlet and gold lace; blue 
sashes ; white silk hose and white rosettes. 
But when the King was seated at table 
and the Champion rode in, the antiquarian 
in Sir Walter got the better of the roman- 
tic. He was quite severe on the subject of 
the shield. It was, he said, all wrong, in 
fact “out of all propriety’; for what 
Dymocke carried was the round rondache, 
or Highland target, a defensive weapon, 
“impossible to use on horseback.”” What 
he should have had, in Sir Walter’s 
opinion, was the three-cornered shield 
which in the time of the tilt was worn 
suspended round the neck. He was, too, a 
little critical of the banquet itself. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot had seen from her place, again 
the Duke of Wellington’s box, how the 
Earl Marshal, the High Constable and the 
High Steward had ridden up the Hall as 
escort to the first course; and so again 
with the second course ; after which had 
come the entry of the Champion. Leigh 
Hunt's satirical poem on the coronation 
had made George exclaim: “‘But now we 
dine, oh word divine’; and had added 
the pregnant words, ‘‘Brandy, brandy, to 
steady me handy, for playing my knife 


and fork.’’ Doubtless the royal table was 
well furnished with meats and drinks. 
Certainly the bills which exist were high 
enough. But Sir Walter noted that while 
the Aldermen of London feasted on veni- 
son and turtle, the peers got only a cold 
collation and not always that. It shocked 
him to observe that many of the young 
pages who were there in attendance on 
their noble relatives, and should have 
served them, took the opportunity to eat 
the contents of the plates themselves. But 
the arrangement for the feeding of all 
who sat below the King’s table, and 
certainly for the general company standing 
about in the Hall, had probably always been 
sketchy. Samuel Pepys at least had found 
them so a hundred and fifty years earlier, 
when at the coronation feast of Charles II, 
he was thankful to secure from the Lords’ 
table, through the good offices of a friend, 
four rabbits and a pullet. Another friend 
contributed some bread, and Pepys, who 
had been up since four o’clock in the 
morning, retired with his party into one 
of the stalls, to enjoy his own little feast. 
The confusion must always have been 
the greater because after the Champion 
had retired the general public were 
allowed to push their way into the Hall. 

But criticise some details as he might, 
the entire spectacle, both inside and 
outside the Hall, went straight to Sir 
Walter’s heart. Mrs. Arbuthnot might be, 
and indeed was, as uncomplimentary as she 
pleased in her remarks on the behaviour of 
the monarch, that Florizel of whom 
Thackeray, too, had no very good opinion. 
But for Sir Walter—and, says Lockhart, 
it required really good Jacobites such as 
Dr. Johnson and the author of the 
Waverley novels, to be really loyal 
Brunswickers—George, who after all was 
called the First Gentleman in Europe, was 
indeed “‘every inch a king,’ and West- 
minster Hall, as he sat at his coronation 
feast, reminiscent of nothing less than the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

It was between two and three in the 
morning when the revelry began to die 
down and Sir Walter left the Hall. But 
outside the crowd was still numerous and 
hilarious, not to say boisterous. A great 
variety of entertainment, including food 
and drink, had been provided for them. 
Sir Walter was unable to find his carriage, 
so perforce had to proceed on foot, 
limping because of the lame leg. Then 
towards Whitehall the way was barred by 
a detachment of the Scots Greys, and the 
dragoon in command sternly refused Sir 
Walter’s entreaty to be ailowed to pass. 
The crowd was pressing hard all around. 
Sir Walter’s companion became alarmed. 
In a loud voice calling him by name he 
adjured him to take care. The dragoon 
heard. He turned to his men: ‘Make 
room, men, for Sir Walter Scott, our 
illustrious countryman.’’ There came a 
shout in answer “‘Sir Walter Scott! God 
bless him!’” The next moment Sir 
Walter was through the lines and safe. 
It was not really an anti-climax. It was the 
triumph of the poet, the novelist, the lover 
of knightly years, who had drunk his fill 
of the pageantry in Westminster Hall. 
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COOKERY 
BOOKS... 


Yes, but how did they serve up the 
dishes? Here is an old vellum-covered 
volume with the dinners set out on 
each table, the dishes named, and 
sometimes mentioning the guests- 

“dined 12 Lords,” “dined 12 
Judges.” Here we can see how the 
XVillth century sat at a table, the 
host apparently Robert Jocelyn, 
First Viscount Jocelyn, 1740-51. 


“The New Experienced House- 
Keeper, for the Use of Ladies, 
Housekeepers, Cooks, &c.,”” by Mrs. 
Martin, 1800, brings us nearer to 
the time of Dickens, and there are 
many more. 


Cookery Books are only a side- 
line at 83, Marylebone High Street, 
where you will find specimens of the 
first printed books, illuminated 
manuscripts, old maps in vast 
quantity, books of travel, suitably 
arranged on five floors, at 


Francis Edwards Ltd. 


3 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET 
LONDON, W.1 




















Elizabethan Feasts 


in London at 


The Gore Hotel 


89 QUEEN’S GATE 
S.W.7 


An authentic Period Room 
Genuine Antique Furniture 
Tudor Table Settings 
Serving Wenches, Musicians, 
Singers 
Elizabethan Food and Drink 
12/6—5 guineas 
May 11th to July 31st 
For further particulars apply to the 


Manager 


Our other Restaurant, where we 
claim London’s Finest Wine List, 
will still be open 
* 
KENSINGTON 362! 
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Five Generations of London Wine Merchants 


WILLIAM GODFREE and CO. No. 16, STRAND, 


Proprietors of the Establishment denominated ** The Londen and West- 
minster Wine and Spirit Company,” beg leave most respectfully to offer their 
peo any to the Nobility, Gentry, and Public, for the liberal and kind 

have received, and to assure them that it shali be their un- 

ceasing ae he to merit a continuance of their favours. The numerous 
advertisements which are daily appearing in the Pablic Journals, 

= aos induce them to deviate from the plan they have uniformly adopted of 
ey Sees and Spirits at the most moderate prices they can be afforded 

rea reaily good quality ; and they trust that a single trial of their 


ye “Tho 9 Sticton by those who lave wot hitherto so far honoured them, will afford a 
) y, K ’ 
From “The Atlas — peoet of tnt they advance. The following are the Prices of 
Sunday, March 30th, 1828 on dT es a ee oe net ay 
. aftr dozen. 
(a copy can be seen at our office) Good Port, fresh bottled, for present use .......... 2 27s. to Bis. 
. | pe ey | laying down and a | any past. .. 365. to —s. 
ren i ia —— ‘ort, two years bottled and upwards ...... 36s. to 42s. 
William Godfree was the great Dien ditto, of the finest flavour and vuality saBici 483. to 72s. 
Hath Gvuod Pale and Brown Sherry .........c.seceseeeee 278. to 30s: 
great-grandfather Superior ee SOR oo ee 363s. to 60s. 
OO SP eta ten sat: sven os 36s. to 43s, 
of the present Managing Director ED RIINEIED, «. , «4 edeth sebeientinunitihin natined 428. to 48s. 
' Reet India Londouw Particular... .....6.. dnntavene —s. to Gis. 
Clarets, of various denOminations ................ 42s. to 63s. 
Saperior Lafitte and Chateau Margaux ............ S4s. to 96s. 
Sparkling and Creaming Champagne ............. 63s. to 9s. 
Seed W hlen Cages ccececcsks dent seetsiwesesse 15s. to 24s. 


House in London. 


All letters to be 





A Hundred and Twenty-Five 


And every other kind of Foreign Wines. 


Spirits of all kinds and riptious per Imperial Gallon, as cheap as any 
Bottled Ales, Snow,  Cyder, and Perry, in bigh perfection. 


id, and if from the country, remittances must accom- 
forwarded. 


pany any Orders, fo ‘or - ich the ful) value will be 


«* Shipping Orders carefully attended to. 


Years Later the Quality 


may still be depended on 


Our current list includes: 


Per 
bottle 


1945 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE, Paul Richter. A fine, clean example of this full-bodied 
vintage, bought early and offered at less than _ maethnanind wines. There is a 


discount for quantity 


1927 VINTAGE PORT, Val de Mendiz, bottled by us in 1929. A dodo wine, feuity but 


mellow, it graces many a noble table . 


26/6 


24/- 


1878 AMONTILLADO. Magnificent old ey of a nash that we hae shipped for very 
many years. It has a ana _— colour and all the character of a wine of far higher 


price 


1934 CARRUADES DE CHATEAU LAFITE, Pauillac. Beautiful claret with delightful 


20/- 


fragrance from years in bottle. Rarely found in wine-lists — (We also offer 

the excellent 1950 vintage for laying down, at 120/— per dozen) . bas 19/6 
1947 CLOS CANTEBAU, Villenave d’Ornon, Graves Supérieur. Outstandingly stylish in 

white wine with the crisp bouquet and clean, stony flavour of an aristocratic Graves 14/- 
1949 CHASSAGNE-MONTRACHET BLANC, Cote de Beaune. A white burgundy with a 

fine fragrance and — of flavour, to which 18 months in bottle have added charm 


and importance ... 


MACON SUPERIEUR. A young on attractive nt burgundy with wie bouquet pan 


flavour. At this price it constitutes a real “find.” 


There is discount for quantity ne 8/6 


CARRIAGE PAID ON SIX OR MORE BOTTLES 


Please write for our current list 


ARTHUR H. GODFREE & CO. LTD. 


11, Arundel Street, 


By Temple Station 


Strand, W.C.2 


TEMple Bar 5970 
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THE ART OF GOOD LIVING 
THE FESTIVE BOARD BY ANN HARDY 


E are, alas, only too familiar in 

\X/ England to-day with the low 

level of achievement of one of 

the oldest and most important of all arts, 
the Culinary Art. 

One of the few things that all mankind 
has in common is the Festive Board, and 
this has always been a focal point in 
celebrations. Reflecting on past glories, 
one goes through the whole gamut of 
emotions from nausea to ecstasy. None 
of us would wish to emulate the celebration 
meal served on the occasion of the marriage 
of Henry IV, with Joan of Navarre, which 
consisted of six courses, each one having 
more dishes than our full-course pre-war 
dinner. Nor would we want the com- 
parably more modest meal served in the 
reign of Elizabeth II, such as one of Mr. 
Pepys’ famous celebrations—‘We had a 
fricasie of rabbits, and chickens, a leg of 
mutton boiled, three carps in a dish, a 
great dish of a side of lamb, a dish of 
roasted pigeons, a dish of four lobsters, 
three tarts, a lamprey pie, a most rare 
pie, a dish of anchovies, good wine of 
several sorts and all things mighty noble, 
and to my great content.” 

Whatever our tastes, the tempo and 
conditions of life to-day demand simplicity, 
but in the perfection of simplicity the 
culinary art can reach its greatest heights. 

Our Coronation entertaining must be 
worthy of the glorious occasion, and in 
this we are helped at this time of the year 
by the bounteous and choice gifts of 
Nature. Truly there is an embarrassment 
of riches, for shall we choose the lovely 
asparagus, or the sweet green pea, the 
young broad bean, or the succulent young 
carrot. Shall we choose the tender young 
duckling, or shall the Severn and the 
Scottish salmon vie with each other, for 
the honour of being presented, whilst 
the strawberry and the raspberry with 
identical claims, bow their modest heads 
when the choice is being made. All these 
lovely things, the produce of our good 
English earth, await our selection. 

Here are two suggested menus tradi- 
tional rather than original, chosen with 
due regard to present-day conditions, 
requiring the minimum of time and effort 
in preparation. 


Asparagus with melted butter, garnished 
with soft boiled eggs, 
Poached salmon, Hollandaise sauce, 
Spring carrots or peas, new potatoes, 
Lettuce hearts, vinaigrette dressing, 
Strawberries and cream, 
Stilton cheese. 


Whitebait and brown bread and butter, 
Roast duckling, apple sauce, 
Garden peas, new potatoes, 

Peach Melba, 
Scotch woodcock. 


The first menu is designed for the 
hostess who does her own cooking. The 
asparagus after preparation should be 
tied in a bundle and cooked in a pan deep 
enough to accommodate it standing up, 
so that the delicate tips are cooked in the 
steam. It is astonishing the number of 
cooks who fall from grace in the boiling 


of anegg. The water should only simmer. 
If allowed to “gallop” the egg will be 
tough. For the garnish, each egg when 
cooked should be dipped for a moment in 
cold water, to facilitate the removal of the 
shell. 

The cooking of salmon to perfection 
requires great care—never should it be 
allowed to go beyond simmering point. 
A little carrot, shallot, and bouquet garni 
(thyme, parsley, and bayleaf) should be 
added to the water, together with salt, 
peppercorns, and a spoonful of vinegar. 
When the salmon is to be served cold it 
should remain in the water until cool. 
This is an important part of the secret of 
success. 

The kind of vinaigrette dressing makes 
all the difference to the lettuce. It is 
helpful to have a bottle of prepared vinegar 
in the refrigerator. A most delicious one 
consists of equal quantities of garlic, 
eschalot, and tarragon vinegar slightly 
sweetened. Then, if each lettuce leaf is 
gently touched in a little olive oil, to which 
has been added some freshly ground 
pepper and salt, it can be piled in the salad 
bowl, a spoonful of the vinegar added at 
the last moment, and the leaves gently 
turned over and over until well marinated. 

The second menu involves more time 
and attention. The whitebait should be 
dipped in milk and then in seasoned flour, 
and fried a few at a time in the boiling 
fat. They should be very well drained, 
and served at once, garnished with lemon 
and parsley. 

This is the best season of the year for 
the real Peach Melba. One so seldom 
tastes the real thing as invented by the 
great Escoffier. He was the apostle of 
simplicity, and his Peach Melba is an 
example of the perfection of simplicity. 
It consists of a fresh peach which, if really 
soft and juicy, is simply skinned and 
sprinkled with a little fine sugar. If it is 
slightly hard then it is poached for just 
three to five minutes, in a syrup of sugar 
and water flavoured with a vanilla pod. 
When cool it is put in its individual glass, 
some ice cream, made with cream or top 
of the milk, added, then the sauce Melba, 
and finally fresh sliced almonds. The 
sauce Melba is made by sieving fresh 
raspberries, and adding to the puree 
sufficient castor sugar to thicken it slightly. 
It is then placed in the refrigerator to 
become really cold, during which time 
it also becomes thicker. The flavour of 
this is exquisite. 

Both these menus carefully prepared 
and served, and partnered as Mr. Pepys 
says by “‘good wine of several sorts,’’ 
will be in the best English tradition, of 
which we can be justly proud. How good 
they are will ultimately depend on that 
endless capacity for taking pains, which 
bridges that narrow but difficult gulf, 
between the good and the superb. 

Preceded by this ancient Grace, they 
should indeed be memorable meals. 


Grace before meate (1565) 
God bless our meate, 
God guide our ways, 
God give us grace 
Our Lord to please, 
Lord longe p’serve in peace and health, 
Our gracious queene Elizabeth. 
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COURT 
FAVOURITES 


Elizabeth Craig 
Recipes from royal kitchens. <A 
fascinating footnote to Court history, 
with charming decorations by Sheila 
Dunn. Ios 6d net 


GERMAN 
COOKING 
Robin Howe 


A large collection of typical and 
helpful recipes. Ios 6d net 


HUNGARIAN 


COOKING 
Elisabeth de Biro 


“Combines interesting dishes with 
economy of treatment—the _ best 
sort of economy.”—New Statesman. 

8s 6d net 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 

















TABLE DECORATION 


BY JULIA CLEMENTS 


Table setting is an exciting challenge, 
for it is here that a hostess can excel by 
displaying her knowledge of design and 
colour in order to make an artistic picture. 

A table set with exquisite glass and 
silver (clearly the subjects for more than 
one other article) should present a picture 
in itself—but one that can be enhanced 
and beautified by the addition of carefully 
chosen flowers. So much so that flower 
arranging is to-day accepted as an art. 

Of course, flowers have been used on 
the table for countless years, and for long 
after the turn of the century it was 
the prerogative of the head gardener to 
display the results of his horticultural 
skill to the delight of his master’s guests. 
Times have changed ; few head gardeners 
remain, and to-day “‘la femme de la ménage”’ 
understands the art of combining the 
various colours and textures of flowers 
with that of the surrounding glass and 
china ware. 

She uses this art as an expression not 
only of her knowledge of plant material, 
colour and design, but that of originality 
in working out a scheme that picks up 
the spirit or style of the room. 

Obviously, in a small informal dining- 
room it would be more appropriate to use 
pottery, coarse linen and informal garden 
or even wild flowers for the centre- 
piece ; whereas in a more formal setting, 
a delicate porcelain or glass container 
would be used to hold rarer or exotic 
flowers. 





If the table is approached as a frame 
into which all the items are to be placed 
in good design, as in a picture, many 
interesting schemes can be achieved. 

When flowers are used in the centre 
of the table they should not be placed too 
high, as this interferes with conversation. 
For this reason it is as well to make the 
arrangement sitting down. Should the 


A Posy Arrangement 


table be long, extra length can be obtained 
by placing two smaller arrangements each 
end of the main piece. Colours can be 
extended by the use of coloured candles, 
and should the flower arrangement be low, 
as in the illustration, balance can be 
obtained by placing two candlesticks each 
side of the flower-piece. 

This posy was made by filling a 
low bowl with crumpled wire netting, 


WINE 
LABELS 


Commemorative sil- 
ver Decanter Label 
of very fine quality 
by Leslie Durbin, 
M.V.O., with Coron- 
ation Year Hallmark. 
30/— each, plus P.T. 
Full particulars from 
distributors : 


Wine Merchants, 











SACCONE & SPEED, LTD. 


32, SACKVILLE STREET, W.1. 
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and into this a number of short flowers 
from the garden were inserted to a care- 
fully planned design. 

In summer white flowers on a pale 
green cloth give an atmosphere of 
coolness, especially if an expanse of 
water is left showing in a shallow container. 

Purple flowers in a green container on 
a lavender cloth make a delightful colour 


scheme, but be 
careful of using 
colours containing 


blue at night, for 
they fade into black- 
ness under artificial 
light. 

Plain cloths are 
often used with pat- 
terned china, the 
colour and pattern 
of the china being 
repeated in the 
arrangement of 
flowers, and 
although cloths are 
still favourites with 
many, table mats 
are so frequently 
used they play an 
important part in 
a table scheme. I 
recall a table setting 
I saw in New York 
last year. The mats 
were lime green 
linen, the plates 
brown pottery. In 
the centre of the 
table stood a bronze 
model of a maiden 
in whose two hands 
were pale green 
chrysanthemums, 
and grapes were 
held entwined with 
sprays of ivy. 

More and more 
men are taking a 
definite interest 
in the art of flower 
arranging, and one 
of the best table 
schemes I have seen recently was made by 
a young bachelor. It was composed of 
orange-red geraniums, chartreuse mats 
and flanked each side of the centre-piece 
was a yellow pottery dolphin holding 
further geraniums. A large red lamp 
swung low over the table, leaving the 
guests in semi-darkness gazing on to a 
carpet of brilliant colour. 

Flowers are being used with increasing 





interest in table decorations to-day, and 
no matter how the subject of table setting 
is approached, whether your scheme starts 
with the colour of the china, the cloth or 
the flowers, it is the personal satisfaction 
you receive from having created an artistic 
picture, and, what is even more important, 
the feeling of giving pleasure to all who 
see it. 


BIBLIOTHECA GASTRONOMICA:A 
Catalogue of Books and Documents on 
Gastronomy, Compiled and Annotated 
by ANDRE L. SIMON. 750 copies. The 
Wine and Food Society. £4 4s. od. 


Reviewed by H. Pearl Adam 


Monsieur Simon says that his first love 
was printer’s ink, and that it was to facili- 
tate his marriage, at the age of twenty- 
three, that he became a wine-merchant, 
and found it an avocation interesting 
enough to provide, and profitable enough 
to allow, the “‘hobby”’ of writing a number 
of books, and later of collecting books 
about wine and its correlated subjects. His 
researches into the nature of his occupa- 
tion resulted, in 1906-9, in the publication 
of his three volumes on the History of the 
Wine Trade in England, to the XVIIth 
century. He was already collecting books 
on wine and food in all their aspects, 
including the technical, the medical (and 
scientific), and the religious and philo- 
sophical, which he rates as the three 
principal angles of approach, but with a 
scholar’s eye for engravings, typography, 
and for date and place of production. 

In the fifty years during which he has 
pursued these “‘hobbies’’ they have proved 
themselves strong and active horses, 
subjects on which one is constantly setting 
off, favourite pursuits, as Chambers has it. 
Upon them he has ridden the mainroads 
and byways of his chosen territory ; taken 
in their stride the foundation, fostering, 
and bringing to maturity, of the Wine and 
Food Society; and given to it, first the 
great collection of a single-minded collec- 
tor, and now this Catalogue of its contents, 
and a promise of further catalogues to 
carry it from the appearance of Mrs. 
Beeton in the domestic heavens in 1861 
(the date-limit of the present work) to 
later periods which cover more than twice 
the number of volumes. 

This must be an intrepid promise. 
Domestic life in England between 1861 
and 1914 (to take it no later, and it died 
the death of a door-nail then) saw the 
change from putting your son down at 








Do you like 
TARAMOSALATA? 


Taramosalata is quite a delicacy. It is a typically Greek pateé. 
Made of smoked roe, lemon, olive oil, parsley and special 
spices, it is served on hot buttered toast. 


Taramosalata is one of the specialities of the White Tower 
Restaurant. There, among famous stars of stage, screen and 
radio, you can enjoy beautiful food and good wine in pleasant, 
quiet surroundings. 
atmosphere is Greek, the cuisine is international. 
lobster pilaff, a Shishlik, or one of our chickens cooked on the 
charcoal grill, and you will be glad you have discovered us. 


John Stais, The White Tower Restaurant, 1 Percy Street, W.1 


Open 12.30 p.m. to 12.30 a.m. 


There is no music. And though the 


Try - 


Museum 8141/2, 2826 


Closed on Sundays 
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THE ART OF GOOD LIVING 


Eton and at your wine-merchant’s on the 
day of his birth ; having resident servants ; 
having gas to cook by and some terrifying 
lighting operated by a thumb on a switch. 
It also saw amelioration of travel, trans- 
port of food, wine, guests, importation of 
wine and food from other countries (in the 
single item of cheese a widening of 
horizons). 

Since then the removal of the domestic 
to the factory, of the mistress to a shuttle- 
act between kitchen and dining-room, and 
the translation from ‘‘The Char” to “Our 
Daily Lady,” has increased beyond calcu- 
lation the output of books about cooking, 
domestic economy, and the literature of 
wines has been corseted by restrictions in 
currency. Both have had to suffer from 
the fact that so many families are now living 
in premises not much larger than the 
wine-bins of a more spacious age. The 
cataloguing of the later works of the Wine 
and Food Library will need all Monsieur 
Simon’s courage. 

His interest is wine. With a large 
gesture, he admits that food is “‘vital.’’ 
Much of the content of a grape is water, 
and without water man cannot live. 
Cannot even live to eat. Let us take it that 
Noah knew how to translate this necessity 
into a pleasure. One would like to hear 
Monsieur Simon on Noah. His researches 
into the bins of the Ark would perhaps 
account for his tolerance in these days. 


British champagne. On these points his 
occasional notes are silent. 

He has a kindly eye for other matters, 
such as that St. Ambrose, as printed in 
Cologne in 1499 (No. 103), argued in 
favour of fasting that Daniel gave the lions 
such a good example in this respect that 
they too fasted. If Shaw and Barrie had 
discussed this .. . ? 

This is not a work for the general 
reader, it is a work not even for the scholar ; 
it is, as Monsieur Simon says, a catalogue 
of a library made by one man from his 
own untiring researches and through his 
own monocle. Fortunately, it is a magni- 
fying monocle. As it moves from Plato to 
Mrs. Glasse, from a domestic instruction 
to make wine, or cook, or cure ills, in a 
manner never before attempted, or pro- 
duced, or published, or conceived (they 
are all out to do that) to a manuscript well 
authenticated, on the ethics of fasting or 
the delights of drunkenness, it covers the 
world of human necessity and human 
enjoyment as Monsieur Simon’s monocle 
has covered it ; stretches out to what that 
monocle has drawn within its orbit, and 
gives to the scholar, the explorer, a view 
of the world as seen by students of human 
knowledge over many centuries in regard 
to the lasting factor—the fact that man’s 
existence is related to enjoyment, or he 
does not value it. He is; the grape is; 
the best of them both should be partners. 


the inset illustrations of title-pages of rare 
works. It is furnished with indexes which 
enable the reader, even the researcher, to 
find the prized item at once. There shows 
the real benefactor, who enjoys what he 
knows, and likes to hand it to others. 


THE GOOD FOOD GUIDE. 1953-54. 
Edited by RAYMOND PostGartE. Cassell. 


5S. 

As this is the third edition and the 
third year of this admirable guide to 
eating and drinking one’s way round 
Britain, many people will already know 
and use it. Certainly it is a must for every 
motorist for its first 300 pages, and a 
guide to the Londoner of good palate and 
moderate means for the last fifty. 

The idea behind this publication is 
excellent, a Good Food Club without 
subscription (beyond buying the book), 
the only qualification necessary being the 
“putting up” of restaurant, inn or hotel, 
which is then seconded, after inspection, 
by one or more other members and 
included in the next Guide. One impor- 
tant rule governs each entry, the con- 
tributor signs a declaration that he has no 
interest, financial or otherwise, in making 
his recommendation. 

A small volume only just over 5 
4 in., but likely to become each year a 
little thicker. Membership and a kindly 
altruism being synonymous terms, here 


He has listed works which undertake to 
give recipes for making turnip wine and 


SALE ROOM NOTES 
By BRICOLEUR 


& PRICES 


A. Brueghel, with melons, cherries and other fruit, 47 in. by 

69 in., made 560 gns. A pair of pictures by J. B. S. Chardin, 
“A Rich Nursery” and ‘‘A Poor Nursery,” 28 in. by 41 in., one with 
a lady in pink and green dress with three children and the other of a 
peasant woman undressing a child, made 700 gns. A pair of views 
of the Chateau de Montmusard, near Dijon, one signed by J. B. 
Lallemand, 34 in. by 45 in., sold for 1,900 gns. A pair of pictures by 
N. Lancret, ladies and gentlemen dancing and a féte champétre, 
50 in. by 38 in., made 500 gns. A view on the Thames at Chiswick, 
with a lady and gentleman on horseback and small craft on the river, 
by W. Marlow, 26 in. by 53 in., 480 gns. Two Florentine views by 
Thomas Patch, one with the Ponte Santa Trinita and the other the 
Corsini Palace, 34 in. by 47 in., made 650 gns. ‘Ladies and Gentle- 
men of Honour in Greenwich Park,” by C. Philips, with grooms with 
horses in attendance, 36 in. by 45 in., 200 gns. A view of the City 
of London by S. Scott, looking towards Blackfriars Bridge from the 
terrace of Somerset House, 22 in. by 42 in., 190 gns., and a pair of 
Scott views of Old Somerset House and City Churches, 24 in. by 
38 in., 400 gns. 

At Robinson and Foster’s, a pair of views of London, in the 
manner of Canaletto, brought £81 18s.; and a pair of pictures of 
classical landscapes with ruins, signed by H. van Lint, £94 ros. 

At a Newcastle upon Tyne house sale, held by Anderson and 
Garland, two paintings by E. J. Niemann, “On the Nidd, Yorks” 
and “‘Runney mead, near Windsor,” 29 in. by 49 in., sold for £220. 
“The Gambler’s Remorse,” 15 in. by 11 in., by John A. Lomax, 
£50; and two Scottish views by A. F. de Breanski, 19 in. by 29 in., 
£45. A water-colour drawing of a river scene by T. M. Richardson, 
g in. by 13 in., £22. 

Graves Son and Pilcher, in a sale at Hove, sold a Birket Foster 
water-colour, ‘‘The Mercer’s Shop,” signed with monogram, 173 in. 
by 27 in., for £195. A water-colour view of the Seine, by R. P. 
Bonington, 5} in. by 27 in., £195, and a portfolio of old master 
drawings, £098. 


PA Beech At a sale at Christie’s a pair of flowerpieces by 


SILVER. A silver-gilt epergne of 1782, by J. Parker and W. 
Taylor, made £420 at Christie’s. It had an openwork body from 
which rose fluted and beaded dishes, and weighed 108 oz. 4 dwt. 
An inscription recounted that the piece had been won as a bet, the 


The book in all physical attributes and 
scholarly attention is perfect, including 
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is a clear invitation to add to the gaiety 
of this nation. 


winner having undertaken to find a fox at Hunts Whint or in the 
Easingwold country that ‘after Christmas 1779 should run Twenty 
Miles.” A further inscription certified a run of at least 28 miles, 
signed by five of the participating hunt. Another epergne of square 
form, by Emick Romer, 1768, decorated with sprays of flowers with 
entwined openwork stem, 77 0z. 12 dwt., made £135. 

A Charles II two-handled porringer and cover of 1676, maker’s 
mark T.M., the lower part repoussé and chased with acanthus foliage, 
the scroll handles chased with terminal figures, 7} in. high, 31 oz. 
5 dwt., £330. A two-handled oval soup tureen and cover, by George 
Methuen, 1752, on four goat’s mask and scroll feet, engraved with 
coats-of-arms, 11} in. wide, 88 oz. 3 dwt., £175; and another of 
similar type, 1767, 76 oz. 7 dwt., £155. A William III monteith 
bowl, the body chased with spiral panels on a matted ground, with 
lions’ mask and drop handles and a detachable scalloped rim with 
cherubs’ mask and scroll border, 11 in. diam., by George Garthorne, 
1696, 50 oz. 13 dwt., £95. A William III toilet service comprising an 
octagonal casket on scroll feet, a pair of octagonal boxes, a smaller 
pair of similar boxes, and a pin-cushion, chased with bands of gad- 
rooning, by John Bodington, 1698, 46 oz. 16 dwt., £300. 

In another sale, a Commonwealth two-handled coconut cup, of 
porringer form, the body enclosed by four straps chased with bearded 
terminal figures and masks, 5 in. high, by John Plummer, 1653, 
made £340. An Elizabeth I large Communion Cup, of 1599, on a 
circular domed foot engraved with a band of strapwork, knopped 
stem and beaker-shaped bowl, 8 in. high, by William Rawnson, 
10 02. 15 dwt., £70. The fully marked foot of this cup had been recon- 
structed from the original paten cover belonging to the cup. A 
Commonwealth goblet engraved with initials, a pair of compasses 
and the date 1657, 6 in. high, by Philemon Marsh, 1656, 8 oz., made 
£155; and another smaller goblet of 1655, 43 in. high, by Robert 
Williamson, 1655, 3 0z. 165 dwt., £165. A Charles II plain 
circular chamber candlestick, with spreading border, the cylindrical 
socket and flat handle pierced with a heart, by Thomas Thomason, 
1660, 4 0z. 14 dwt., £105. ’ 

Silver sold by Graves Son and Pilcher at Hove included a canteen 
of modern table silver, 107 0z., which made £82. A George II 
chocolate pot with a bulbous body and engraved with armorials, 
1741, 23 02., £58. ae Sa 

Henry Spencer sold a set of Victorian table silver in a Retford 
house sale, comprising some 63 pieces, 131 0z., for £50. 

At the Motcomb Galleries an oblong tray with concave angles, 
24 in. wide, 122 oz., made £26. 


ENGLISH SPOONS. Christie’s held a sale of fine early spoons, 
including a Henry VIII example, with gilt writhen knop, in excep- 
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tionally fine state, 1509, maker’s mark probably a vice, which made 
£650. A pair of Charles I stump-top spoons, with octagonal stems 
broadening considerably at the top, 1635, maker’s mark D enclosing 
C, £420. A Charles II York rat-tailed spoon, with stem of Scottish 
form, engraved with the mottoes “Die to Live” and ‘“‘Live to Die,” 
and the arms of Strickland, by Thomas Mangy, 1677, with the town 
mark, £130. Another York spoon of 1661, of similar form, £170. 
An Elizabeth I silver-gilt spoon of 1600, surmounted by the figure of 
St. Bartholomew with finely modelled features and Tudor Rose 
nimbus, the back pricked with the initials 1.C., £200. A James I 
apostle spoon surmounted by the figure of St. Peter with St. Esprit 
nimbus, 1622, £140. An early Elizabeth I spoon with gilt lion sejant 
finials, 1567, maker’s mark a bird claw, £110; and another spoon 
with a boldly modelled gilt lion sejant, circa 1580-90, £135. A 
Queen Mary spoon surmounted by the figure of St. James the 
Greater, with pierced ray nimbus, 1557, maker’s mark a crescent 
enclosing mullet, £82. 


FURNITURE. Sotheby’s sale of April 17th included some good 
French furniture. A Louis XV bombé commode, with two long 
drawers veneered with shaped panels of well-figured kingwood and 
with chiselled shell and leaf handles, escutcheons and sabots, sur- 
mounted by a black veined marble top, 5 ft. 5 in. wide, made £750. 
Furniture of faded colour has the particular and well-deserved atten- 
tion of the present-day collector. A small Louis XV kingwood 
writing-table, which two centuries of sunlight had bleached to the 
golden-yellow of dry sherry, made £620. This table had a leather- 
lined top of faded green leather, cabriole legs and ormolu foliate 
and shell handles, 4 ft. 10 in. wide. It is interesting to remember 
that the furniture collectors of late Victorian and Edwardian days 
had no appreciation for the charm of faded wood ; rather they sought 
a rich, glossy surface of deep colour, and felt no hesitation in calling 
in the assistance of the french polisher, who could, and still can, 
remove the patina of centuries in a single afternoon, replacing it with 
his coating of treacle and varnish. 

A Louis XV marquetry commode of transition form (i.e. the 
period, circa 1760, when the feminine and curvilinear lines of Louis 
XV furniture were in the process of subjugation to the rectangular 
and masculine form of Louis XVI) made £200. This was signed by 
Pierre Plee, who became Master by a Royal decree of 1767. Asmaller 
Louis XV commode of slightly bombé form and with two long drawers, 
with panels of well-figured kingwood and chiselled shell and leaf 
handles, escutcheons and side mounts, 3 ft. 2in. wide, £200. Another 
signed piece was a small Louis XV commode, also of transition 
period, by Frangois-Antoine Reizell, who was received Master in 
1764, and whose signature is recorded on an encoignure in the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris. Only 2 ft. 7in. wide, this commode 
had a shaped front with three small frieze drawers and two long 
drawers below, inlaid with urn and floral marquetry within borders 
of kingwood and stained woods, ormolu mounted, £500. A Louis 
XVI bureau a cylindre, of attractive faded colour, inlaid with a trellis 
parquetry centred by florettes in green-stained woods on a kingwood 
ground, 3 ft. 8 in. wide, made £350. Bureaux with cylinder fronts 
do not usually sell well; chiefly, I am told, because they do not suit 
the office of the managing director, who must be able to look across 
his writing-table to his visitor. Another Louis XVI cylinder bureau, 
which had been exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Club (Exhibi- 
tion of the French School of the XVIIIth century), 1913, made £120. 
This had a marquetry inlay of a Trophy of Love and Music on the 
fall-front and measured 3 ft. 7 in. wide. A set of four Louis XV 
giltwood fauteuils with cartouche-shaped backs and broad stuffed 
seats, on slender cabriole legs, sold for £310; £210 was paid for a 
small mid-XVIIIth-century bureau de voyage, 14 in. wide, with a 
nest of drawers enclosed by a fall-front, and mounted on a stand with 
slender cabriole legs. 

At one of the regular sales held by Rowland Gorringe at Lewes 
a set of eight Hepplewhite mahogany chairs made £64, and six similar 
chairs, £58. A Sheraton bow-fronted sideboard brought £46 and a 
three-section mahogany dining-table, en suite, £43. A George III 
circular wine cooler sold for £24. 

At Newcastle upon Tyne, Anderson and Garland sold a Hepple- 
white mahogany dining-table for £58; a sideboard, en suite, 6 ft. 
g in. wide, £52; and a set of eight mahogany Hepplewhite-style 
dining-chairs with carved rail backs, for £48. 

Henry Spencer, at Retford, sold a set of twelve Chippendale- 
style mahogany dining-chairs, including two arm-chairs, with pierced 
vase-shaped splats and seats covered in leather, for £135. A small 
Chippendale-style mahogany tallboy made £32; and a mahogany 
bow-fronted pedestal sideboard, £26. 

Phillips, Son and Neale offered a Louis XVI ormolu wall clock 
and a barometer, en suite, the cases with richly chased decoration of 
masks, flowers, foliage and ribbon-work, 32 in. high, which made 
£265. A pair of Sheraton satinwood side-tables of semi-circular 
shape, inlaid with an Adam design of urns, foliage and ribbons and 
with painted panels engrisaille, 3 ft. 10 in. wide, £155. An XVIIIth- 
century tulipwood bijouterie table, with a pierced ormolu_ gallery, 
inset leather top and ormolu-mounted legs, 18 in. wide, £130. A 
Regency rosewood sofa-table, inlaid with satinwood, with two drawers 
and end supports with brass terminals, 5 ft. wide, £75; and a 
Georgian mahogany oval sofa-table, with one drawer and end supports, 
4 ft. g in., £82. 

At Hove, Graves Son and Pilcher, selling at the Palmeira Auction 


Rooms, offered a Queen Anne walnut kneehole writing- or dressing- 
table, with feather inlay and a nest of drawers in the front, 2 ft. 
10 in. wide; {£210 was bid for this, and £80 for a Chippendale 
mahogany silver table, with a serpentine top and blind-fret frieze, 
34 in. wide. Among other pieces of collectors’ interest, a William 
and Mary walnut chest on stand, the upper portion with chamfered 
and reeded corners, the stand with inverted-cup legs, 3 ft. 4 in. wide, 
sold for £90. 

The Motcomb Galleries sold a four-fold screen, with painted 
panels of amorini in differing episodes for £100. An ormolu chande- 
lier in the same sale, for twelve lights, with chains of cut glass and 
lozenge drops made £180. Asmaller vase-shaped cut-glass chandelier 
for six lights, £30. In another sale a set of eight late Regency rose- 
wood chairs, on fluted legs, made £38, and a rosewood sofa-table 
inlaid with brass lines, 4 ft. 9 in. wide, £46; a late-XVIIIth-century 
mahogany serpentine-fronted sideboard, 5 ft. wide, brought £77. 

At Robinson and Foster’s a Regency rosewood chiffonier, with 
brass grille doors, mirror-backed, 2 ft. wide, sold for £37 16s.; a 
set of six Hepplewhite mahogany and gilt dining-chairs, with cane- 
panelled backs and fluted tapering legs, £42 ; and a Georgian three- 
pillar mahogany dining-table, 7 ft. 9 in., £65. 

At Knight, Frank and Rutley’s, £120 was paid for a set of eight 
Georgian mahogany dining-chairs, including two with arms, with 
square-shaped backs and pierced splats. A Georgian small mahogany 
chest of four long drawers, 2 ft. 10 in. wide, made £50; a late 
XVIIIth-century mahogany circular library table, inset with red 
leather, 3 ft. diam., £70; and a Sheraton satinwood Pembroke 
table, with burr-walnut medallions and a drawer in the frieze, 
2 ft. 6 in. wide, £40. 


MINIATURES. Christie’s offered a collection of historical 
miniatures from the collection of Captain Bertram Currie. These 
included a number by Clouet and Hilliard. The National Museum 
of Stockholm was a successful bidder, at 630 gns., for an equestrian 
portrait of Charles [X of France, on vellum, 11 in. by 8 in., and also 
for a Hilliard portrait of Sir Robert Dudley, afterwards Duke of 
Northumberland, in armour and gold-embroidered trunks, 7} in. 
by 4 in., at 580 gns. The same museum was the purchaser of a 
John Hoskins circular portrait of Alice, Lady Lisle, in white dress 
and blue scarf, signed with initials and dated 1648, 2} in. diam., at 
240 gns. The Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, was able to pur- 
chase a Hilliard portrait of a gentleman, said to be Sir Philip Sidney, 
painted on a playing card, oval, 2in. by 2} in., at 620 gns. This came 
from the Penshurst collection and had been "exhibited at the South 
Kensington Museum in 1862. 

Another Hilliard portrait, of Robert Dudley, Earl of Northumber- 
land, also from the Penshurst collection, 9 in. by 5 in., made 150 gns. ; 
and a Hilliard self-portrait, from the same collection, in black dress 
with white ruff, an inscription round the border, 2} in. diam., 200 
gns. A Hilliard portrait of Anne of Denmark, Queen of James I, 
in a green embroidered dress with lace collar and black feathered 
hat, 2 in. by 12 in., 125 gns. Another of James I, aged 43, dated 
1609, wearing the jewel and riband of the Garter, 1} in. by 13 in., 

gns. 

A Clouet portrait of Catherine de’ Medici, in a green and mauve 
embroidered dress, on vellum, 5} in. by 34 in., from the Hamilton 
Palace Collection (1882), 500 gns. A portrait of Henry III of France, 
by the same artist, on vellum, 54 in. by 3} in., 110 gns. Another of 
Francois Le Grand Dauphin, son of Frang¢ois I, in a black dress with 
red sleeves, 5} in. by 3} in., also from Hamilton Palace, 190 gns. A 
P. Pourbus miniature portrait of Frangois de Lorraine, 2nd Duc de 
Guise and d’Aumale, painted in oils on panel, 8 in. by 6 in., from 
the Magniac Collection (1892), 140 gns. 


LACE. The value of lace stands low to-day. A collection of 
fine pieces, formed by the late Mrs. D. L. Einstein of New York City, 
was dispersed at Sotheby’s. A XVIth-century chalice veil of punt’ in 
aria, the centre panel depicting the Virgin with attendant angels, 
27 in., had been exhibited at the Victoria and Albert Museum (1911- 
1934) and sold for £30. A XVIth-century Gothic cover with border 
and panels with punt’ in aria, 47 by 70 in., £9. A crépe-de-Chine 
double-bed spread with a central panel and insertions of mixed 
guipure lace, and a valence with a similar border, £6. A flounce of 
Flemish pillow, circa 1700, 12 in. deep, approximately 3} yd. long, 
£3. A flounce of mid-XVIIIth-century point d’Alencon, 8} in. 
deep, 3 yd. 14 in. long, £3. A veil of fine point d’Alencon, decorated 
all-over with sprays of flowers and tassels, early XVIIIth century, 
£4. A higher price was for two pairs of point plat appliqué curtains 
decorated with scrolling and sprigs in Alengon manner, 4} yd. long 
by 45 in. wide, £40. 


CHANDELIERS. At Bramford Hall, nr. Ipswich, Phillips, Son 
and Neale sold a cut-glass chandelier of Waterford type, with ten 
spiral-twist branches with tulip-shaped nozzles and festoons of cut- 
glass chains, for £250. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley sold a pair of Georgian cut-glass wall 
brackets for seven lights, with scrolled branches and bead-hung 
drip-pans, £80; and a XIXth-century cut-glass chandelier for ten 
lights, with scrolled branches and bead festoons, £80. In another 
sale a Georgian cut-glass eight-light chandelier, with slice-cut arms 
lozenge swags and sliced drops, brought £110. 
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JOHN MITCHELL 


FINE PAINTINGS 


25 OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 2280 Cables: Jonmit, London 





THE ROYAL MAIL—LONDON TO BIRMINGHAM 


A signed painting by the English artist, 
CHARLES COOPER HENDERSON 
circa 1842. Oil on canvas 27 « 17 inches 
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OHANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 (GROSVENOR SQ.) Grosvenor 1562 
Also at No. 9 South Bolton Gardens, S.W.5 


4. MODIGLIANI 


Portrait of Mme. 
Hastings. 1915. 


21 14 in, 


CORONATION EXHIBITION 


OF 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS 


Including the very important Nude by A. Renoir, from the 
Gabriel Cognacq Sale. Illustrated in Perspex article on p. 176 


Daily 10—6 From May 27 to July 15 Saturday 10—1 




















